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Why not use Rand M€Nally Maps 
to Advertise your Business? 


(Ranp MPNaLLY 


A few of the thousands 
of concerns using 


Rano M¢&NALty 
Advertising Maps 
and Atlases 
AMERICAN Topacco Co. 
N. Y. Lire INsuraNcE Co. 
GUARANTY Trust CoMPANY 
NATIONAL City BANK 
MANHATTAN REFRIGERATOR Co. 
U.S. RusBer Co. 
Op Cotony Trust Co. 
Paciric Frre INsuRANCE Co. 
P. Lor1Lcarp & COMPANY 
AMERICAN WooDWORKING 
MACHINERY Co, 
Younc Hat CoMPANy 
Presto-O-Lite CoMPANY 
DIAMOND MatcH CoMPANY 
EQUITABLE Trust COMPANY 
Battrmore & Onto R. R. 
N. Y. Centrat R.R 
Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN 


STANDARD O1L CoMPANY 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CoMPANY 
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‘The use of maps for advertising purposes has grown 
tremendously in the last five years. The particular value 
of such advertising is not alone its interest, but its per- 
manency. Not for many months, if ever, does a map find 
its way into the waste basket. 

Here, for instance, is a large railggpad which uses a 
Ranp MCNatry Map to show eer it covers and 
thus keep its name before the public 


Here, too, is a prominent rublier compay which uses 
Ranp M¢Natiy Maps to we wide 
service—a bank which uses RANSON ALLY Maps to 
advertise its service to customers and corresponding banks, 
etc. These are just a few of the thousands of uses— 
and users! 

Let us suggest a way by which you, too, can use maps 
profitably to advertise your business. We have maps 
to fit any business. We shall be glad to quote prices, etc., 
on request. 


Ranp M&NALLY & COMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22np Street, New York 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR ON ADVERTISING MAPS 
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Sometimes Catalogs 


Should Be Loose-Leaf 


—Sometimes Sectional 


UCH concerns as the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, Marshall Wells Hardware Com- 
pany, United Drug Company, and the Newport 
Chemical Company have found the Badger 
loose leaf catalogs and price systems best suited 
to their needs. 


While the Churchill Drug Company, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Company, and the Commerce Clearing House, 
and many others, have proven the value of the 
Badger sectional catalogs and price systems. 


If you will write and tell us about your catalog, 
we will give you the benefit of our twenty years 
cataloging experience. Possibly we can make a 
suggestion that will increase the efficiency of 
your catalog. 


Your inquiry incurs no obligation. 


The Heinn Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH DETROIT CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


MILWAUKEE 


Home Office and Factory 


Ask why Badger Covers are best — Facts sent on request 
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for Your Jobbers’ 
Salesmen 


Nothing will win their good- 
will more effectively than one 
of these Data Books, with the 
name of each man imprinted 
on the cover in gold, and eight 
pages of special information 
about your products bound in 
with the first section. 


for Live Dealers’ 
Clerks 


One of these Data Books with 
special slogans printed in red 
at the foot of every memo- 
randum page giving him a 
selling idea which he can use 
in his sales work. On the 
cover “Compliments of” your 
company. 


for Brokers’ 
Salesmen 


Imprint name of your product 
on the first line of each page 
for keeping record of monthly 
sales. Thus when the sales- 
man enters his sales every 
month he will be forcibly re- 
minded of the opportunity he 
has missed by not pushing 
your product harder. 


for Your Own 
Salesmen 


One of the Data Books with 
their individual name imprint- 
ed on the cover in gold. Put 
up in a special Christmas car- 
ton, and sent to you ready 
for mailing to your men. 


for Friends Who 
Sell Things 


Instead of a card or calendar 
send them a Data Book with 
their name in gold on the 
cover. It is a remembrance 
that they will really appre- 
ciate and thank you every 
day during 1922 for having 
sent it to them. 


A Useful Remembrance 
for Men Who Sell Things 


VER since salesmanship was invented salesmen have been 
wishing for a vest-pocket reference book in which they 
could keep a record of appointments and call-backs, a place 

where they could compare one month’s sales with another, income 
and expense account for tax purposes together with useful data 
such as tables of selling prices, equivalent discounts, etc. Now for 
the FIRST time a book of this kind is being brought out by The 
Dartnell Corporation and will be called: 


‘1922 Salesman’s Data Book 


and Personal Sales Record 


it will be ready for distribution November 15th. Orders are now being 
taken for quantities containing specially printed fly pages, sections, foot 
notes, and other matter. The regular edition will contain the following 
data needed in the everyday work of a salesman: 


Selling Pointers: Pithy paragraphs by 

notably successful 
salesmen like Norval Hawkins of the 
General Motors Co., Saunders Norvell of 
McKesson & Robbins; Jack Jones of 
Alexander Hamilton Institute; and others. 
Will help salesmen to bigger accomplish- 
ment. 


Facts About Cities: Trading _popula- 
tion as estimated 


by city clerks of 300 leading cities, to- 
gether with name of best commercial 
hotel, number of rooms in the hotel, and 
population according to 1920 census. 


i 8 arranged 
Appointments & Call-Backs ~ anal 


and months so that a salesman will have 
an automatic check on himself. At the 
foot of each page IN RED is an appro- 
priate quotation from letters of leading 
sales managers to their salesmen. 


Comparative Sales Record ruledand 
arranged 


so that a salesman may keep a record of 
his sales, classified by items, over a four 
year period for each month in the year. 
Shows whether he is improving or back- 
sliding. 


Legal Points which have a bearing on 

a salesman’s work and 
which he should have at hand for refer- 
ence when needed. 


Tables of Selling Prices, Equivalent 


Discounts, Interest, etc. together with 

brief infor- 
mation giving short cuts which a sales- 
man can use in working out mathemati- 
cal problems relating to his sales work. 


Credit Essentials : Tabulation of vital 
points which a 


salesman should keep before him when 
looking into the financial responsibility 
of an old or new customer. 


Personal Income & Expense Record 


arranged for a salesman’s use in connec- 
tion with making up his income tax. A 
page for every month. 


The book also contains a section for 
memoranda, addresses, postal informa- 
tion, parcel post rates to different zones, 
books for salesmen, automobile informa- 
tion, tire record, identification page and 
other useful material. 


Vest pocket size—128 pages—Printed in two colors—Ledger 
Binding— Bound in embossed kartol leather, mission and 
gold finish—a book any salesman will be proud to carry 


Prices $1.25 each; $12.00 a dozen; $85 a hundred 


(Lettering salesman’s name in gold 25c per book extra) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Dartnell Building, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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Published and Copyrighted 1921, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year in advance, 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919. at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act ef March 3, 1879. 


Is busines 


heartless and crue 


Why are six $4,000 men cut off? 
Why not one $25,000 man instead? 


N companies ali over the United States 
pay-rolls are being scrutinized. And 
time after time this happens: 


A two thousand dollar man, a three 
thousand dollar man and a four thousand 
dollar man will be eliminated—a saving 
of $9,000. A larger saving could have 
been made by eliminating one $10,000 
man; but the $10,000 man is kept. 


Or six $4,000 men go out; but the 
$25,000 man remains. 


W HAT is the explanation? Is business 

essentially cruel? Why should it 
visit its misfortunes on the many who are 
least able to bear it, instead of on the few 


S 


In Board Rooms and Executive Offices the country over, salary 
lists are being studied and men being sifted as never before. 


who have prospered most? 


The answer is two-fold. The $10,- 
000 and $25,000 men are kept, first, 
because it would be difficult to replace 
them when business picks up again. 


And second, because such men un- 
derstand and can perform—in a pinch 
—the duties of all their departmental 
subordinates. But the departmental 
man knows his own department, and 
is useless anywhere else. 


To lift men over the dead-line 


Thru the center of every payroll a 
dead-line runs. Below it are the spe- 
cialized men who can do one thing 
and one thing only. 


Above it are managers, superinten- 
dents, treasurers, vice-presidents, and 
presidents. They know enough about 
the fundamentals of sales to direct 
salesmen; enough about costs, account- 
ing, factory and office management, 
advertising and corporation finance 
to be effective in any one of these 
departments. 


Such men are rare; no company can 
afford to spare them. For with them 
as a nucleus it can, at any time, fill in 
the departmental positions in its busi- 
ness, and expand its activities again. 
Without them it is lost. 


It was to train men of this character 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
was formed eleven years ago, by a 
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group of business leaders. Of the 
thousands of men who have enrolled 
for its Modern Business Course and 
Service, 24,054 are presidents; 5,738 
vice-presidents ; 4,583 treasurers ; 8,932 
secretaries; 19,502 managers; 4,276 
sales managers. 


These men have business worries, as 
all men do; but the worry of losing 
their jobs is not one uf them. In good 
times or bad they must be retained; 
they are the real essentials. 


The joy of succeeding while you 
are young 


If you have studied its advertising 
you have been impressed with the 
fact that the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute studiously avoids exaggerated 
claims. It cannot dowble men’s incomes 
over night nor transform failures into 
successes in a month. But it can and 
does do this: it eliminates the years 
that too many men spend in going 
from one routine departmental job to 
another. It does shorten the path to 
success; and affords men the joy of 
succeeding while they are still young. 


Hundreds of its men reached posi- 
tions before thirty-five, which would 
ordinarily have come to them only at 
fifty or later—men like Charles E. 
Murnan, Vice-President of the United 
Drug Company; Roy W. Howard, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 


Scripps-McRae Newspapers; Stanley 
L. Metcalf, President, Better Brushes, 
Inc.; Stephen B. Mambert, Financial 
Director of the Thomas A. Edison 
Industries. What the Institute has done 
for such men it can and will do for you. 
9») 


**Forging Ahead in Business 


In a single evening in your own home 
you can learn the full facts about the 
Modern Business Course and Service. 
They are published in a 120-page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” It is a 
valuable little book that should be in 
the library of every forward-looking 
man. And to men of sericas purpose 
it is sent without obligation; send for 
your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
308 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Busi- 


ness” which I may keep without 
obligation. 


Name . aoe em 
Print here 


Business 


Address 


Business 
Position . 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney. 
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oubseription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscriptiox. payable in advance, $3.00 any- 
where in the United States or its possessions ; 
$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months subscriptions, $1.50. When three or 
more subscriptions are ordered at once by the 
same concern a special club rate of $2.50 per yea: 
for each subscription applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 
their files complete should renew promptly. Back 
copies cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


Bound Volumes: Ail bound editions of Vol- 
ume One and Two have been sold. A limited num- 
ber of sets of issues comprising Volume Three 
(October 1920 to September 1921) have been bound 
in heavy buckram and lettered in gold. The price 
of these volumes is $6.00 each, postpaid. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
venerally sold through news dealers. Copies can 
usually be secured, however, after the first of the 
month from the news stands at leading hotels, 
railroad stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertisements 
facing reading, run of paper, $75.00 per insertion. 
Two-thirds page (across two columns), $590.00; 
half page special island position, $50.00; half page 
across columns, $40.00; third page, one column, 
$28.00; $3.50 a column inch. Classified advertise- 
ments, 25¢ per line of seven words. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the tenth 
of the month. Final forms, fifteenth of the month. 
Publication date, twenty-fifth of the month, all 
preceding date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands not later 
than the tenth. 


THE DARTNELLCORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 


The Hardware Salesman; The Dartnell 
Sales Service; Books and Reports for 
Sales Managers and Salesmen 


Publication Offices: 
DARTNELL BUILDING 
Leland and Ravenswood Avenues 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephones Ravenswood 365-366 


Canadian Office : 
53 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
W A. Lydiatt, Manager 


London Office: 
86 Wardour St., London W1, England 
Philip Wright Whitcomb, Manager 


Australasian Offices: 
497 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
Thomas C. Lothian, Manager 
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There is but one kind of Multigraphed /etter- 
that produced ona MULTIGHAPH TYPEWRITER 


Send me the booklet, “‘How to Compile a Mailing List’’ 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., 1806 E. 40th, Cleveland, Ohio—I would like to know how Direct-Mail 
can pay its way in the. business. And I would also like you to fill the requests checked below. 


Send me the booklet, “Following Through With Follow-Up” Firm 
—| Send me the booklet, “How to Sell In a Buyers’ Market’ 


__| Send me the booklet, “Blazing the Trail—The Right Way to Name Position 
Make a Start in Advertising” | 
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Financial Phases of Sales Management 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company, New York 


Sales managers all over the country are chafing at financial restraint. They want to do this and 
that, but those who hold the money bags shake their heads. It is hard for the sales manager to 
understand. It seems criminal to him to defer certain plans, which if carried out would bring 
in a definite amount of business. In this article, based on addresses recently made before vari- 
ous sales manager associations, Mr. Deute shows considerations, other than the mere getting 
of orders, which a sales manager must keep in mind when framing sales plans and policies. 


HERE never was a time when the 

sales and advertising manager has 

the chance that he has right now, 
because there never has been a time 
when proper sales conception was so vi- 
tally necessary as right now. Sales man- 
agement is a harder job today than ever 
before. It will be an easier job a little 
later on. But right now it is a harder 
job than it has been or ever is apt to be 
for a long time to come. 

That makes sales management a splen- 
did opportunity for the individual whose 
good fortune it is to at this time have 
such a job. (I am going to include ad- 
vertising management as part of sales 
management, because it is one and the 
same thing. Advertising is selling and 
all selling is made up to a greater or less 
extent of advertising. The house that 
tries to separate them is trying to create 
two problems where only one exists, and 
sooner or later they work into one.) 


The Three Legs of the Stool 


There are three fundamentals in every 
business organization—financial, manu- 
facturing and selling. One is just as vital 
as the other. Under these three general 
heads are subdivided accounting and cost 
finding and buying and advertising and 
all the other important cogs in the wheel, 
but they all belong to one or another of 
the three main divisions. As my old boss, 
John Vogan used to say, they are the 
three legs of the stool on which business 
rests. If anyone of the three is weak or 
inefficient, you have an unsteady busi- 
ness. One is just as vital as the others. 
While a business may plod along after a 
fashion with one or two of them not as 
strong as might be, you cannot have a 
healthy, developing business unless your 
three legs are working along nicely. 

In this brief study, we are, however, 
concerning ourselves only with one of 
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these legs—the selling leg. We recognize 
the importance of financing and manu- 
facturing, but we, in the selling end are 
not going to concern ourselves with their 
details. And in this connection, I would 
like to inject this fact—For many years 
the Borden Company has been one of the 
outstanding business successes in the 
United States. We admit it ourselves. 
We recognize the fact that we produce 
high grade products and we operate fi- 
nancially in a way that permits us to 
give the utmost in quality for the least ir 
money. But one of the reasons why we 
are able to do this is because while each 
of us recognizes the importance of the 
other elements in the business, we also 
have faith enough in the men who com- 
pose those departments that we do not 
worry about them, do not concern our- 
selves with how they get to their objec- 
tive. We believe in our team and its abil- 
ity to deliver. We know, in the sales de- 
partment, that at a given time the man- 
ufacturing department is going to have 
ready for us so many millions of cases 
of milk. We don’t know just how they 
will get it or where it will come from. 


Football and Selling 


We have a general impression of veter- 
inarians working among the dairymen, 
testing the cows to make sure they are 
healthy, studying and inspecting the sur- 
roundings in which they live to make 
sure they are clean—we know, in a gen- 
eral way that plants are running to ca- 
pacity, using up all the milk the dairy- 
men can produce; we know that labora- 
tories are testing and again testing every 
run to make sure that the finished prod- 
uct is what it should be. We know that 
our financial department is planning 
ahead to see that at a given time a given 
sum of money is ready with which to 
pay bills and finance new production. We 
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know that a credit department is seeing 
to it that bills are paid. We know that 
in our big new building at 45th and Mad- 
ison Avenue, where the executive offices 
are located and where hundreds of Bor- 
den people are playing their part in the 
game, these things are being done from 
day to day, but we in the sales depart- 
ment trust those other departments and 
go ahead with our part of the game. We 
know that the financial and the manu- 
facturing departments will be ready with 
a given amount of production at a given 
time and all the effort we have back of 
us had better be put into seeing that the 
orders are there so that all three depart- 
ments can meet on a common ground— 
nobody lagging. I cannot illustrate that 
better than using the common garden 
variety of forward pass in football. The 
signal is given for a forward pass. 
Everybody on the team has a certain job. 


How the Borden Wheels Revolve 


If each man does his part of the job, the 
play is a success. For instance, the end 
who is to receive the pass must do just 
one thing—get a move on himself and be 
out in a certain spot because at a certain 
time a ball is going to come sailing out 
that way. He won’t have done his team 
any good if instead of getting out there 
and taking the throw, he pauses to look 
around and see if the other players are 
doing their parts. And in the same way, 
we at Borden’s have the confidence in the 
various members of our own team that 
we don’t stop to do anything else than 
just play our part of the game. And the 
game is so big and so vital and so all- 
absorbing that no individual man has it 
in him to run his own end and also 
bother about the other chap’s. It is a 
wonderful thing when a business organi- 
zation is made up of men who can have 
the confidence in one another to enable 
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each man to do his own part in the game, 
knowing that at a given time, at a given 
place, another department head will have 
the money ready, or the production 
ready. We, in the Borden Sales Depart- 
ment, are absolutely certain right now as 
to the amount of Eagle milk which our 
manufacturing department will have for 
us in December, and they know that we 
are going to have the orders there and 
the financial department knows that it 
can go ahead and finance that production 
because the credit department will see 
that it goes to people who can pay as 
per terms. This whole machine revolves 
around the President of The Borden 
Company. You can compare him to the 
quarter-back on your foot-ball team. His 
job is to call the signals and keep the 
various parts of the working machine on 
the go. And we might say in passing 
that the president of The Borden Com- 
pany knows what his work is just as a 
department man knows what his work is. 
And he does it. He could get his hands 
into the details of the play while they 
are in progress and mess things up 
beautifully by being too close to one end 
of the game that he couldn’t see the 
other. But he doesn’t. And in this con- 
nection let me say that the difference be- 
tween a successful head of a company 
and an unsuccessful head is largely in 
the way the former can keep out of the 


detail workings and the latter insists up- - 


on getting into them. But it takes a 
much bigger man to stay out and hold a 
department head responsible than it does 
to get his own hand in. The man who can 
stay out and let the machine function is 
the man who is big enough and strong 
enough and has enough confidence in his 
ability to pick his men that, after he has 
picked them, he is willing to trust his 
judgment. and let his department heads 
play their parts of the game. 

So much for general organization. I 
have used our Own company as an ex- 
ample, because it is the one I know best 
and because I feel that it is as nearly 
perfect an example of organization that 
works as can be found. 


With that, as an example of organiza- 
tion, which any business house, large or 
small can and should follow—we come to 
a closer consideration of the job of ad- 
vertising and selling as it presents itself 
today. ° 

We, in the selling end, must take it 
for granted that our financial depart- 
ment is right and our production is right. 
Then we must recognize one underlying 
factor. The job of sales management is 
not to sell goods. That is just a means to 
anend. The real job is to sell at a profit 
a profit for this year and at the same 
time lay the ground work for growth and 
profits in future years. The sales depart- 
ment that lets profits today and good will 
for tomorrow get out of sight is no good. 
And so the sales department that does 
not keep constantly before it a thorough 
appreciation of the importance of proper 
financing is more apt to be a drag on the 
business than a help. A common atti- 
tude taken by bankers and financial men 
interested in a business is that the sales 
manager can hardly be trusted to think 
much along the lines of finance, because 
he is an enthusiastic adventurer whose 
sole thought is volume of business. It is 
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a regrettable thing that this reputation 
exists, but nobody has created it but sales 
managers themselves. And nobody can 
live it down except the individual sales 
manager. And I feel I can say with 
safety, that no man, these days, can make 
a success of the selling end of the busi- 
ness if he even for a moment forgets his 
responsibility to the stock holder. The 
sales manager who runs at cross pur- 
poses with the financial end of the busi- 
ness is simply an idiot in the wrong job 
and a real menace to the business. I 
might say, too, that there are still finan- 
cial men and bankers who look upon sell- 
ing and advertising as painful nuisances 
which happen to be around. But those 
men are going out of business with the 
same speed as the salesman who won’t 
recognize the financial requirements of 
business. The banker who amounts to 
anything these days recognizes good 
sound sales work and the salesman who 
amounts to anything knows how to co- 


“The readjustments ahead 
of us cannot be accomplished 
overnight. Most of us will fin- 
ish up our business lives under 
the new cycle which began last 
year. In meeting these new 
conditions we must correlate 
selling with production as 
never before. We shall have to 
give selling first place in our 
organizations, for in this new 
cycle the business which best 
sells will best prosper.” 

ERNEST T. TRIGG, President, 


National Federation Construction 
Industries. 


operate with the financial end. A sales 
manager who can show enormous volume 
without profit is a worthless drag on any 
business. When a sales manager recog- 
nizes the fact that the money must be 
made through profits in sales and comes 
to realize how much he can do along 
those lines, then the sales manager 
needn’t for a minute look for opposition 
on the part of the financial interests in 
or behind the business. The big dis- 
agreement which so often exists between 
the financial end of a business and the 
selling end is always traced down to the 
fact that the selling end is apt to con- 
sider volume before profits, while the 
financial end naturally is interested pri- 
marily in just one little spot on the whole 
statement—and it is down in the lower 
right hand corner. A red figure down 
there is as bad as the red rag to the pro- 
verbial bull. Absolutely nothing, no mat- 
ter how rosy from the sales manager’s 
point of view, will off-set it. A $50,000 
a year sales manager who can sell at a 
right profit and show proper earnings is 
a fine investment for any house. A $5,000 
man who fails to do that is about as pop- 
ular as a $5,000 biock of oil stock that 
cannot pay a dividend. 

There, at a glance, is the sales man- 
ager’s job. Now, for the immediate prob- 
lems that confront him. 

Business is not yet on an even keel. It 
is not yet through the period of liquida- 
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tion. It won’t be until a lot of the easy 
money made during war times has been 
spent—until a lot of houses who made 
money in spite of inefficient methods dur- 
ing the war lose that money now when 
inefficient methods won’t go. For in- 
stance, take the milk business. We have 
a certain price at which our cost ac- 
counting department tells us we must sell 
to be sound. And so that is our price. 
And it is a fair price. 

Now, with our price the lowest we can 
make it, our salesmen in various parts of 
the country run into a certain brand that 
is offered for considerably less money. 
And our salesmen ask us why this is. 
Some of our customers accuse us of 
either being inefficient in production or 
wanting too long a profit. When we deny 
this, they shrug their shoulders and buy 
the cheaper brand. And this has gone on 
for months, until last week we find 
where a group of dairymen have organ- 
ized and are about to prepare for legal 
action to force that concern to pay the 
dairy men for the milk they used and 
which they sold for less than we could 
sell our milk. There’s the answer nine 
times out of ten. That is one of the con- 
ditions through which we are now going. 
The sales manager who cannot hold up 
the fighting spirit of his men in the face 
of such conditions is not delivering the 
goods these days. 

Hundreds of concerns that made easy 
money during war times are now trying 
to stay in business by selling for less 
than it is possible to sell. Many of them 
will go out of business, or else wake up 
and change their methods. But while 
this is going on the business that knows 
its cost must fight all the harder. And 
that’s the real job of thé sales manager 
today. 

But naturally while these things are 
going on, the sales manager gets press- 
ure put onto him from above to get busi- 
ness. His temptation is often great to 
resort to some special stunt or trick, 
some cut price or inside concession— 
some special deal—to move merchandise. 
The sales manager who knows his busi- 
ness must be able to convince those above 
him that volume is not the real solution. 
And much as a sales manager enjoys get- 
ting volume, there are many times these 
days when he must have the nerve to 
take an apparent beating because he is 
unwilling to do what good sales manage- 
ment tells him must not be done, yet 
pressure of the moment indicates is the 
easiest way. 

This holds true especially in the case 
of advertising. May I for a moment use 
our own company’s policy again, to il- 
lustrate this point. Look over the news- 
papers today and you will find that many 
brands of milk are advertised in pages 
and half pages and quarter pages. Yet 
in spite of that fact, Borden Company 
newspaper advertising appears in little 
three inch space. Retailers often ridicule 
our men and point out how much a com- 
petitor does against the small amount 
we do. Jobbers often do the same thing. 
Our men become restless under the 
pressure. Some of our officials, while ex- 
pressing perfect confidence in our ad- 
vertising policy, nevertheless expressed a 
desire to know just why we continued 
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When Buyer Says “I’m Retrenching” 


This year several large organizations have beaten all previous records simply because they have 
been able to make capital of the fact that buyers, generally, are tightening up their purse strings 
in an effort to save money. How they have switched their selling appeals to fit the present day 
attitude of the average buyer is shown in this article. 


SUBSCRIBER hits the nail on the 
A head when, in a recent letter he 
says “I do not believe it makes 
much difference what the buyer has to 
say. What the salesman has to say and 
how he will say it is what counts today.” 
And with that idea in mind we are 
presenting a few plans which sales man- 
agers have found helpful in getting or- 
ders in spite of buyers who interpret too 
literally instructions to cut down on buy- 
ing. 

M. E. Ledlie, sales manager of the 
Detroit Vapor Stove Company, has a 
plan of arming his salesmen with local 
facts that take the sting out of a deal- 
er’s plaint that “business is dull, and no- 
body is spending anything.” 

Mr. Ledlie has found that in at least 
80% of the towns of the country there 
are larger deposits with the banks than 
there were during 1914—-in many cases 
the deposits are larger than ever before. 
When a Detroit Vapor Stove arrives in a 
town he reverses the usual procedure, in 
that he does not call on his customers or 
prospects first. He secures some infor- 
mation that will discount their hard 
times talk. 


Get the Facts Right First 


The salesman goes to the bank and if 
possible gets one of the bank’s state- 
ments showing the amount of money 
which they are carrying as deposits at 
the present time. He gets this same in- 
formation back over a period of six or 
seven years if possible. In most cases, 
particularly in the smaller cities and 
towns, he finds that there is more money 
on deposit than in previous years. 

From the banks he goes to the local 
newspapers. In most every town where 
there is a live newspaper the salesman 
finds a column or so of local news which 
has been sent in by the country corre- 
spondents. Items like this appear. 

“John Doe is sporting a new Ford Se- 
dan,” “Bill Jones finished painting his 
house and barn this week.” A dozen or 
so of these items are clipped from the 
papers. 

Putting the two bits of information to- 
gether it shows two things. That people 
have money, and that they are spending 


it. When the salesman is armed with 


such facts, he approaches the dealer in 
a secure frame of mind. He, of course, 
mentions the fact that he is happy to 
learn from his little preliminary investi- 
gation that this particular town is in 
good shape. He has definite facts to back 
up his statements that the people are 
spending money. It gets under the deal- 
er’s hide, and in many cases helps sell 
an order that otherwise might have been 
lost. 

“On top of this,” says Mr. Ledlie, “our 
men are doing more resale work than 
ever before. If at all possible they en- 
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deavor to sell from one to five stoves for 
a dealer while they are calling on him. 
This, of course, cannot always be done 
but it can in a good many cases and it 
helps a dealer regain his lost nerve when 
he sees what can be done in so short a 
time.” 

Some manufacturers have been able to 
turn the dealers buying apathy into a 
real reason for buying their particular 
line of goods. The A. Stein Company 
have been able to increase their gift 
business on Paris Garters to a great ex- 
tent by capitalizing the dealer’s fear of 
buying. 


The Paris Garters Plan 


Mr. F. E. Parry, sales manager of A. 
Stein & Co., says: 

“To give you an example of one way 
in which we have turned an apparent 
handicap into an advantage, we make 
mention of an illustrated Holiday Broad- 
side which we have mailed to the trade 
throughout the country. Naturally, every- 
one has expected in view of present con- 
ditions that there would be less money 
to spend and less giving of Holiday gifts 
this year than last. We turned this phase 
of the proposition our way by featuring 
our merchandise as useful gifts which 
the consumer would have to buy for his 
own use in the course of time anyway. 
With our goods the gift idea could still 
be continued particularly among mem- 
bers of the individual family without any 
increased expenditure coming in the fam- 
ily budget. The correctness of our appeal 
is emphasized by the fact that we have 
done the largest business on Holiday 
goods in the history of our business.” 


Another sales manager of prominence 
says that too many salesmen are talking 
in their own terms and not in the terms 
of the buyer. “To sell him our proposi- 
tion we must actually paint him a picture 
of dollars going out his back door, sim- 
ply because he refuses to buy our prod- 
uct,” is the exact way he states it. He 
says further “When a buyer says that he 
is retrenching congratulate him. Tell him 
that you are doing the same thing, let 
him understand that it is the order of the 
day, but be sure and get over the idea 
that retrenching is valuable only when it 
actually saves money. If the investment 
of a few dollars will save money, then it 
is actually retrenching to buy. Show him 
that retrenching does not necessarily 
mean that the purchase ledger must be 
closed.” 


Last summer a certain big Detroit 
house sent orders to all executives hav- 
ing anything to do with buying to cut 
down on purchases. “Buy nothing but 
actual necessities” was the gist of the 
instructions. About a day after this or- 
der was passed down the line a salesman 
for the Royal Typewriter Company ap- 
peared. He let it be known that he had 
come after an order for forty new type- 
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writers to take the place of forty ma- 
chines then in use which were about a 
month less than two years old. 

The purchasing agent almost laughed 
at the typewriter salesman. “Man alive 
we are not buying anything now. Much 
iess new typewriters. Why those forty 
machines are doing good work. We just 
got an order from the board of directors 
not to buy anything we could get along 
without. We are retrenching.” 

“That’s a good plan,” answered the 
salesman. “We are cutting out all un- 
necessary expense at the Royal plant. I 
am glad to hear you are looking at your 
money twice before investing it. But tell 
me, have you any orders to stop saving? 

The buyer had to admit he had no or- 
ders to stop saving money. 

“Well now those typewriters will be 
three years old in just another month— 
then their trade-in value will be consid- 
erably less than it is now. Whether you 
buy today or not, you are going to con- 
tinue writing letters. You are going to 
get less and less work out of those ma- 
chines every day they grow older. They 
will cost more money for repairs. Your 
money is worth only so much to you. By 
trading in those typewriters now for new 
ones you will get the benefit of the two 
year trade-in allowance, wait another 
month and you will only get the three- 
year trade-in allowance, which is much 
less.” 


You Couldn’t Stop This Man 


The salesman had already figured out 
the amount of interest on the investment 
which the difference in the trade-in value 
would earn. It was too good for the 
buyer to pass up. 

He placed an order for forty typewrit- 
ers, in less than a week after he had 
received orders to cut out buying any- 
thing but actual necessities. 

Of course there is nothing startling or 
sensational about this salesman’s plan, 
except that he had prepared himself for 
the objection which he felt sure he would 
meet. He had worked out a fact-built 
selling plan which would actually paint 
a picture of dollars going out the buy- 
er’s back door without his product. He 
talked in the buyer’s terms, not in his 
own terms. 

A belt lacing device salesman had been 
calling for some time on a medium sized 
plant that was sorely in need of a belt 
lacer. The man who passed on the pur- 
chase requisitions had consistently re- 
fused to O. K. the belt lacing device 
requisition on the grounds that they had 
always gotten along without it, and that 
now, of all times, they must get along 
without it, because “we’re not buying a 
thing we can get along without.” 

The salesman knew that belts in this 
plant were used as long as they could be 
held together—longer than they should 
be used in many cases. We went to the 
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superintendent of the plant and learned 
from him they often had to lace a belt. 
Together they estimated the approxi- 
mate cost of lost power, time, and pro- 
duction due to each broken belt. 


Figured up over a period of a year it 
was a staggering sum. The salesman 
went back to the watch dog of the money 
bags. “You are spending this many dol- 
lars every year to save the price of my 
machine. (He showed how he arrived at 
the total figures.) Now for this amount 
of money what are you getting? The 
money is leaving your bank balance every 
day. When you pay out something you 
want something back don’t you? Now 
in order to get this ‘machine you only 
have to give me that money instead of 
paying it out in lost wages, lost produc- 
tion, idle machinery, and useless labor. 
The machine really costs you nothing.” 


The requisition was O. K.’d this time. 
It would have been O. K.’d long before if 
the salesman had been able to paint a 


vivid picture of that money going out 
each month, 

Not enough of us paint that picture in 
strong enough colors. The buyer must 
literally be able to almost feel that 
money as it leaves his pockets, before it 
is time to begin talking- about something 
that will save it. 

Most every selling proposition is alike 
in that it has for its greatest appeal the 
saving of something—time, money, work, 
health, trouble or energy. Then the thing 
to do is to bring that saving forcibly to 
the buyer. 


“We must make our selling talk regis- 
ter like an aching tooth these days,” is 
the way one sales manager puts it in 
talking to his men, “we will permit our- 
selves to delay a trip to the dentist long 
after we know that a tooth has started 
to decay or to loosen. But let us wake 
up in the wee hours of the night with a 
pain—a throbbing, shooting pain playing 
tag with one of our teeth and we can’t 


market. 


ahead of last year. 


New York Office 


Whelhee!s Axe 


ITHIN 25% of peak pro- 
y uction of 1920, the paint 
industry in Indianapolis is going 
right ahead. This normal indus- 
trial activity is reflected in the buying in this great 
A confidential check recently showed that 
Indianapolis department store sales were running 113% 
The Indianapolis market is one 
that the manufacturer can merchandise NOW with 
a profit. This is particularly true since he can cover 
this market with one advertising cost by using 


The Indianapolis News 
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get to the dentist quick enough. That’s 
the trouble with many salesmen—they 
don’t make their selling talk hurt hard 


enough. Every man who will listen to 


plain reason can be sold, if the salesman 
can make his talk actually hurt—it is 
only a question of how hard to hurt, and 
then to graphically show up the remedy.” 
This sales manager has a startling way 
of stating the need for a selling talk with 
teeth in it. But these selling talks that 
literally have hooks in them that reach 
out and grab the buyer are not easy to 
build up. First they must be full of facts. 
They must have a foundation. Often they 
require thorough investigations. The sales 
manager who leaves it to his salesmen 
to make these investigations and build 
these talks is the sales manager whose 
name is going to be found at the 
bottom of a position wanted advertise- 
ment one of these days. He must get the 
data, put it together and then see that 
his men read it and know it. They can- 
not sell simply by talking about the 
product these days. They must have ma- 
terial that walks up and slaps a buyer 
right smack in the face with facts. Neg- 
ative arguments, like the Square D elec- 
trical switch salesmen use, scare copy 
like that used to sell tire chains, or the 
talk that makes you shudder for fear 
that a nimble fingered scratcher is rais- 
ing the last check you wrote—all these 
appeals should be studied in building a 
sales talk these days. We need selling 
appeals that have hooks in them, and a 
long sharp hook can be found in every 
proposition if we look hard enough. 


Strategy in Selling Defined 


“Too many people confuse sales with 
orders,” said Edward C. McCabe, house 
sales manager of Butler Brothers, in a 
recent address on “Sales Strategy” at a 
meeting of the Salesmanship Depart- 
ment at the Chieago Advertising Council. 
“T hold them so distinctly apart,” he 
continued, “that in my ideal organization 
I would have a department that I would 
call the department of strategy and an- 
other in which ordinary orders should be 
handled. There is strategy in every step; 
in the approach, in the actual physical 
position in. which the salesman places 
his prospect in relation to himself, in 
selling him the idea or creating the de- 
sire, and in naming the price. 

“Strategy to me is mainly the selling of 
the idea rather than the merchandise. 
For instance, if I wanted to sell you this 
glass that I hold in my hand and quoted 
you a price of 45 cents a dozen, and that 
was the best glass you could buy any- 
where for 45 cents and you needed 
glasses and you gave me the order, I 
would not consider that a sale at all. 
That order would be handled by my mere 


order department. But if, on the other 


hand, I said: ‘Mr. Jones, owing to the 
peculiar shape of that glass, if you would 
pile 500 of them in a window and put a 
red or blue light on them the reflection 
that it would throw on your sidewalk 
would mean such a beautiful window dis- 
play that it would sell so many more 
glasses than you ever dreamed of,’ and 
you bought because I had tied an idea to 
it, that order would be put in my depart- 
ment as strategy because that is a sale.” 
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The Burroughs Plan of Territory 


Valuation 


Eugene Whitmore of the Dartnell Editorial Staff recently 
spent three days in the Burroughs Sales Department 
at the invitation of Vice-President Dodge 


OW many salesmen will it require 
H to properly work the Grand 

Rapids territory? Is Smith sell- 
ing all the machines in East St. Louis 
that should be sold? Is Jones seeing all 
the possible prospects in his southern 
Indiana territory? Would Hansen sell 
more machines in Minnesota if his ter- 
ritory were cut in half? 

These questions 
come up in every 
sales department. No 
matter whether it is 
a sales department of 
a big national man- 
ufacturer or of a 
local jobber they 
must be answered in 
some way. 

It is one thing to 
guess at the an- 
swers and quite an- 
other to be able to 
refer to the records 
and secure the cor- 
rect answers based 
on figures that have 
been proven by three 
different methods. 

The _ Burroughs 
Quota System is 
more than a quota 
system. From it the 
organization is built, 
men are transferred, 
territories cut down, 
branches opened, 
and salesmen pro- 
moted. It has been so 
thoroughly sold to 
the sales force that 
they accept it as absolutely final in de- 
termining their value to the company, 
and the thoroughness with which they 
cover their respective territorial allot- 
ments. 

Not only does it show how much busi- 
ness they are getting, or how much busi- 
ness a territory is producing, but it 
shows how much business they are not 
getting, or whether or not a salesman is 
getting in a rut and selling only one line 
or one type of machine. 

This Quota System (we will call it 
that for the want of a more comprehen- 
sive name) is based on three different 
sets of records. They are 1. Number of 
machines in use. 2. Count of Business 
Enterprises. 3. Number of calls a sales- 
man can make, and records of salesmen’s 
past performances. 

Take the first method. Suppose the 
Burroughs people wished to determine 
the quota for Washington County. 
(There is a Washington County in most 
every state so these figures will reveal 
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no confidential or exact information, ex- 
cept to show how the plan works.) 


The Burroughs record over a series of 
years proves that for every machine in 
use this year, they can expect a cer- 
tain volume of business next year. Thus 
the territory that appears well saturated 
with machines, is in reality the best ter- 
ritory and must be counted on to pro- 
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In a recent Burroughs sales contest one of the directors of the company 
sponsored each of the eight sales districts. This photo shows the directors 
watching the results of the contest being posted on the bulletin board. 


duce the greatest volume of business 
next year. 


Suppose that Washington County has 
at present 1000 machines in use. Suppose 
that there are now 100,000 machines in 
use in the entire country. That shows 
that Washington County has 1% of the 
total number of machines in use in the 
country. The production this year, we 
will say, is 35,000 machines. If Wash- 
ington County produces its regular vol- 
ume of business, as it has done in the 
past, then it is easy to see that 350 ma- 
chines should be sold in Washington 
County next year, plus of course the 
amount of increase in business to be ex- 
pected. This increase is also figured very 
carefully. 


Now we see that based on past figures 
there is no reason for a salesman say- 
ing that it will be impossible to sell 350 
machines in Washington County next 
year. But there is another way of ascer- 
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taining whether or not this county is 
producing all the business it should pro- 
duce. That is arrived at from the Count 
of Business Enterprises by counties. 

For every county in the United States 
there is a county valuation sheet in the 
Burroughs offices. On this sheet the 
number of business enterprises are show? 
divided as follows: 

Banks, Financial, 
Government (U. S. 
state, county, city, 
etc.) Public Service, 
Manufacturer 
Wholesalers, Depart 
ment Stores, General 
Stores, Garages, 
other Retailers, Ger 
eral. 

For each of thes 
classifications Bur- 
roughs experts hav 
set a value. Based 
on past records it is 
learned that a whole- 
saler rated over a 
certain amount is 
worth, say $90. If 
there are five whole- 
salers of this rating 
in Washington Coun- 
ty then this classi- 
fication is worth $450 
in sales. 

The method of 
computing the sales 
value of a county is 
carried out all along 
the line, through all 
lines of business as 
listed above. They 
are divided according to ratings as fol- 
lows: Over $10,000, $3000 to $10,000, up 
to $3000 and not rated. Banks, Financia! 
institutions, public service offices, and 
government offices are also rated accord 
ing to their size. 

A value is set on every business. Banks 
are of course the most valuable. Barbe 
shops, perhaps the least valuable. A 
bank may be worth $150 in sales, while 
it may take ten barber shops to be worth 
$1 in sales. These valuations are care- 
fully worked out, based on previous sales. 
There is no guesswork anywhere in the 
Burroughs plan. 

The commercial rating books were of 
course used as a basis of establishing 
the number of business enterprises in 
a county. But as we all know the com- 
mercial rating books are not complete. 
Take a line like insurance and real estate 
agencies. They are a good class of pros- 
pects, but often firms who will use sev- 
eral adding machines are not rated. Spe- 
cial trade lists, telephone and city direc- 
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tories, association membership lists, and 
many other means were used to complete 
the lists, and compile the total number 
of the various lines of business enter- 
prises, 

Names were not kept or used. The 
Burroughs people maintain no mailing 
lists. 

Now we see that after the number of 
business enterprises in all lines are 
known, and the valuation for each en- 
terprise known it is then only a matter 
of multiplication and addition to compute 
the total county valuation. 


After the county valuation is com- 
puted on the basis on the count of busi- 
ness enterprises it is then divided by two. 
’ Then the total quota based on the num- 
ber of machines in use is also divided 
by two. Half the total of each quota is 
then added together. The sum of the two 
quotas forms the quota. 


Thus it will be seen that the quota is 
correct. If one of the quotas is slightly 
out of line, it will be corrected by the 
other. If, in the past a certain county 
has been producing too little business the 
quota based on past performance will of 
course be low, but it will be bropght up 
to a fair valuation by the quota arrived 
at from the count of business enter- 
prises. 

Right here it seems worth while to di- 
gress from the story a moment to show, 
if possible, how other concerns, even 
smnaller concerns could use this system. 

Suppose we have a small local whole- 
saler. In a certain territory a salesman 
complains that he does not have enough 
territory to keep him busy. He claims 
that the merchants in his territory are 
not buying enough. He thinks that it is 
no fault of his own. It is then a problem 
for the sales manager to prove to him 
that the fault is not with the merchants 
but with the salesman. In another terri- 
tory there is a salesman who averages 
$1000 a month in sales for every dealer 
rated over $10,000, $700 a month from 
every dealer rated $3000 to $10,000 and 
so on down the line. A count of retailers 
and a compilation of their ratings is 
made up. 


Applying the System to Your Line 


The salesman who complains can be 
shown just what other salesmen are do- 
ing with the same number of stores. If 
it is known what the average sales per 
dealer for each different rating amount 
to in every territory it is easy to prove 
to a salesman that it is up to him to in- 
crease his sales per dealer, and not in- 
crease his territory. 

Suppose then, the salesman says “Well 
that’s all right for those other men. 
Their trade is established. Most of my 
territory is new—just being opened up 
and I can’t afford to spend too much time 
breaking in new accounts.” Then the 
sales for the past year can be computed, 
and averaged with the sales of the past 
year in a territory where the business is 
well developed. The average of the two 
will still probably be higher than the 
salesman thinks. With these figures be- 
fore him he has indisputable evidence 
that it is up to him to work his present 
territory harder, and not think about ad- 
ditional territory. 
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Thorough as this plan of Burroughs 
may seen they carry it even further. 
There are eight sales districts in the 
Burroughs organization. Their sales in 
points to a given line of business run as 


follows. (The figures used for illustra- 
tion. only.) 

NG, 2s. . 50 MO: Bet... .. 40 
No. 2 5 BO No. 6.......... 150 
ee ae 100 ON, 
No, 4. ... 90 B60 Bick basen nit 60 


It would be obviously unfair to say to 
the districts whose sales were only 40 
points that they should hustle up and 
catch up with the division whose sales 
were 150 points. Likewise it would be 
unfair to set the quota low enough so 
that it would show only a nominal in- 
crease over the sales of the lowest dis- 
tricts, who sold only 40, 50 or 60 points. 

So they were averaged as follows. The 
sales of the high district that sold 150 
points, the sales of the two medium dis- 
tricts, one that sold 100 points, and one 
that sold 90 points are added together 
and averaged. The total is 340 points, 
leaving an average of 120 points, which 
is set as the quota for each of the dis- 
tricts. 

This plan is eminently fair for all con- 
cerned. The high district can still over- 
reach the quota as they did the year be- 
fore and it sets a fair mark for the low 
districts to work for, and provides a 
healthy, general increase in sales. 


This plan of setting the valuation for 
each business enterprise gives a man 
something definite to work on, so that he 
constantly knows just where added effort 
is needed, and where he is falling below 
the mark. One district is constantly pit- 
ted against another, and each man knows 
that the quota set for him on every line 
of business is fair. 


Satisfaction Invites Disaster 


With a line as long as the Burroughs 
and appealing to practically every busi- 
ness enterprise as it does there are nat- 
urally many complications. One sales- 
man may be eminently successful in sell- 
ing banks, while almost a total failure 
with wholesalers. Or vice versa. He may 
be able to overreach his quota on finan- 
cial and banking business, yet fall far 
below on other lines. Too many sales 
managers say “Oh well what do I care if 
he doesn’t sell this line or that line, his 
sales are perfectly satisfactory. I am 
willing to let well enough alone.” 


But letting well enough alone means 
that competition is getting business away 
from Mr. Self Satisfied, or the salesman 
who travels in one rut. It means that 
competition is getting a hold in that 
salesman’s territory that will eventually 
prove unhealthy in even the line which 
he is strongest. 

Burroughs carry their quota system to 
a point that instantly shows up these 
tendencies of salesmen to specialize. For 
this purpose they divide their business 
into eight general classifications as fol- 
lows: Banks, Financial, Government, 
Public Service, Manufacturers, Whole- 
salers, Retailers, General. 

Suppose this year’s business amounts 
to a grand total of thirty million dollars. 
Half a million dollars worth of machines 
are sold to banks. There are 20,000 banks 
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in the country, then it is easy to see that 
each man is worth $25 in sales. This fig- 
ure is then carried on down, by branches, 
territories and counties, so that each unit 
of the organization and territory knows 
just what is to be expected of it for each 
line of business. 


Now let’s get down to a few concrete 
examples of how the quota system works 
out. In New York a certain branch was 
dcing a healthy business. Year after year 
the business, when based on the past 
performances, and the machines in use, 
was showing a nice and entirely satis- 
factory increase. But when the territory 
was surveyed, and a count of business 
enterprises was made it was learned that 
a certain part of the agency’s territory 
was producing practically all of the busi- 
ness. One portion of the territory was 
way below its potential value. In fact it 
was learned that certain portions of the 
city were producing 160% less than their 
quota. The answer? The territories that 
were not being worked were largely for- 
eign districts. Shirt waist shops, small 
clothing factories, and all sorts and kinds 
of small enterprises. Salesmen naturally 
hated to work them. But it was obvious 
that a lot of business was to be had from 
this class of trade if properly worked. 
The agency manager got busy and hired 
the kind of salesmen who could sell to 
this class of trade. Business picked up 
immediately. Now there is a separate 
organization to handle this business that 
had formerly been overlooked — which 
only goes to show that quotas based upon 
one set of records are often apt to be 
misleading, or not complete enough. 


Auto Registrations Good Sales Index 


“Statistics, and statistics alone,” says 
Mr. Arthur Livingston who has charge 
of this work for Burroughs, “are apt to 
be of little value, but when interpreted 
in points of sales, and correlated with 
the organization work, they are vital to 
every business. We were surprised in 
many ways when we started this work. 
I have just been checking our sales with 
the total sales of automobiles. I find that 
the Burroughs sales, and the sale of au- 
tomobiles by states run within two per 
cent of the same per cent of the total 
sales for the county. Thus the sale of 
automobiles in Alabama, and the sale of 
Burroughs machines in Alabama are 
within a fraction of one per cent of the 
same percentage of the total sales for 
the county. In another state where we 
are a little weak there will be a greater 
variance, whereas in a certain state 
where the population is heavy, or in dis- 
tricts where the incomes are lower than 
the average we will run slightly ahead of 
the sale of automobiles. Seems to me 
that the automobile people could use our 
methods of determining sales and quotas, 
dividing them into classifications as we 
do. What would it be worth to an auto- 
mobile salesman to know just what per- 
centage of his cars were sold to doctors, 
to lawyers, to bankers, etc. He would 
soon be able to organize his work so that 
he would spend the proper amount of 
time on each classification. One thing I 
am sure of. That is, that sales will aver- 
age up pretty much the same year in and 
year out. Our records show little vari- 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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O know Europe as it con- 

stitutes marketsfor A meri- 
can produ¢ts and to know how 
to reach those markets and to 
work with our clients who 
wish to sell in them—we 
opened a London office. 


This was in August 1919. 


For several of our American 
clients we have already carried 
out campaigns not only in the 
British Isles but on the Con- 
tinent, which have had marked 
success. In addition, our 
London office has planned and 
is executing publicity for 
several British Advertisers. 


With those far-sighted 
manufacturers who are /aying 


New York + Chicago - 


Boston 


To Americans 
who advertise abroad -— 


plans now for building an ex- 
port business, when conditions 
again warrant it, we will be 
glad to discuss such prepara- 
tions and be of any service 
both from our offices here and 
in London. 


The London office isin the 
charge of Mr. S. H. Paradise, 
formerly with our Produétion 
Department in New York. 
While in London clients and 
friends are assured of a 
welcome at Kingsway House, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


In this country will you 
address Export Department, 
J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
-Adve rtising 


+ Cincinnati + Cleveland - London 


& Kingsway is the center of 
' American business inter- 
ests in London. Kingsxvay 
House is at almost the 


center of Kingszway. 
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Joint Commission to Investigate 
Marketing Costs 
By Waldon Fawcett 


Washington Correspondent 


Since the change of administration at Washington there has been in 
evidence a marked desire to help rather than to hinder business. Some- 
times this desire to help smacks of paternalism, and business men prefer 
merely to be left alone. But there are many things that the Federal 
Government is equipped to do that private business cannot do, and one 
of these is the gathering of data that will tend to put the marketing of 
both manufactured and farm products on a more efficient basis. 


T last, Uncle Sam, in one of his 
numerous aliases, is making se- 
rious effort to get under the skin 

of the cost of commodity distribution. 
This long-awaited move to analyze mark- 
eting practice came, in the end, from a 
most unexpected source. A project to 
inventory the troubles of the American 
farmer, particularly the woes that arise 
from his cramped credits, would scarcely 
be the quarter in which one would look 
for an Xray examination of distribution. 
But Uncle Sam is attempting to take the 
measure of distribution costs by tracing 
back from the prices that the farmer 
pays for merchandise. 

The Joint Commission on Agricultural 
Inquiry which, under authority of a 
Senate concurrent resolution, began its 
work in midsummer, 1921, is clothed with 
the broadest inquisitorial powers. It is 
to examine into the causes of the present 
“condition of agriculture and the causes 
of the difference between the prices of 
agricultural products paid to the pro- 
ducer and the ultimate cost to the con- 
sumer. But it is also to investigate the 
relation of prices of commodities other 
than agriculture and probe in all its 
phases the marketing system of the coun- 
try. Via this last, the Congressional jury 
has established contact with distribution. 


“Service” Comes in for Grilling 


Specifically, the curiosity of the Con- 
gressional Commission was spurred be- 
cause, in its quest of costs, it came, early 
in its career, to the question of the justi- 
fication for the prevailing spread between 
wholesale and retail prices. It was a 
sales captain, however, who gave the 
scent. The Agricultural Commission has, 
from time to time, invited to conference 
not merely farm leaders, but representa- 
tive merchants, officials of wholesale and 
retail trade associations, ete. When it 
came the turn of Mr. Franklin N. Brewer, 
general manager of John Wanamaker’s 
store, Philadelphia, he gave the board of 
inquiry a new perspective because he set 
price in merchandising far below service 
as a factor determining the course of 
trade. 


“From the point of view of our busi- 
ness,” said this most versatile of sales 
managers, “it is fair to assume in gen- 
eral that what the public wants and the 
order in which it wants it are, first, the 
exact article or the exact type of goods 
desired or that will ultimately satisfy; 
second, a pleasing environment and a 
pleasing dependable quality of service; 
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third, quality of merchandise; and, last 
of all, price.” That expression gave the 
investigating commission its cue. Busi- 
ness men who appeared as witnesses fol- 
lowing the Wanamaker sales executive 
were quizzed on this score, and the pro- 
fessional economists who have been re- 
tained in an advisory capacity by the 
Commission have turned their attention 
intensively on the cost of “service.” 

Not before January 1922 will the Con- 
gressional Commission have ready that 
portion of its report and recommenda- 
tions which will deal with marketing. 
However, some idea of the conclusions 
to be reached may be formed from a pre- 
liminary statement prepared by Con- 
gressman Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, 
Chairman of the Joint Commission. In 
this statement originated the figures 
which have been so widely quoted of late 
in the newspapers wherein 49 cents of 
every dollar the consumer pays is attrib- 
uted to the expense of “service” leaving 
but 87 cents to cover the entire outlay 
for raw material and the whole cost of 
manufacture and 14 cents to provide all 
the profits taken at the various stages of 
transit from factory to consumer. 

From this foretaste jit may be sus- 
pected that sales managers will have a 
bone to pick with the Congressional Com- 
mittee when its full verdict is in. No 
umbrage can be taken, perhaps, at the 
cynical conclusion of Chairman Anderson 
that modern merchandising consists in 
selling the consumer what he wants when 
he wants it and making him pay for it. 
But the sales managers of a logical turn 
of mind are pretty certain to quarrel with 
the Commission because of the heavy 
pack that is placed on the back of “serv- 
ice”’, 

Service Is Determined by Buyers 


“Service” in the vocabulary of the pro- 
gressive sales manager is, of course, the 
proud designation for a heaping measure 
of attention to the needs and wants of a 
purchaser after the basic barter is an 
accomplished fact. Repairs and adjust- 
ments to mechanisms, recipes and in- 
structions for the advantageous use or 
care of articles of commerce, periodical 
inspections—these are the responsibili- 
ties following sales that are the accepted 
ideals of service. But the Congressional 
doctors, if they stick to their method of 
appraisal, will lump as “service” all the 
varied components of “distribution”. 
That is how the total of 49 cents is ar- 
rived at. Packing, transportation, credits, 
insurance, selling, advertising, display, 
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rent, wages, overhead, deliveries, ete.— 
all these are massed in that “service” 
which the voice at the Capitol imputes is 
taking a disproportionate part of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


Business men who have appeared as 
witnesses before the Commission have 
vigorously combated the idea that “serv- 
ice’”—using the word in its usual applica- 
tion and not in the broad sense above re- 
counted—adds materially to the cost of 
distribution or renders a seller unmind- 
ful of his obligation to hold prices to the 
lowest possible levels. Talking to this 
text, the department store head above 
quoted declared that the fact that “serv- 
ice” was set above price did not reduce 
the importance or significance of the lat- 
ter but simply put it in its proper place. 
The seller who leans on “service” must, 
nevertheless face, all the while, a certain 
amount of price competition and must 
rely upon speeding up his turnover 
through service to an extent sufficient to 
enable him to quote prices that are fair 
and safe for comparison with those of 
competitors. 

The ideal that, by various business 
men, has been urged upon the Congres- 
sional Commission, but which does not 
seem to have been unreservedly accepted, 
is that a broad policy of service on the 
part of a sales interest does not neces- 
sarily increase the price of its goods pro- 
vided that service wins its expected and 
almost inevitable reward. The cult voiced 
by Manager Brewer and others is that 
the seller who eschews narrow economies 
and gives, as he puts it, “a broader re- 
turn for the money spent with him” finds 
that he has ability to set his prices as 
economically, as closely, as his neighbor 
who does not aim for the broader ele- 
ments of service. 


Eliminating the Middlemen 


To judge by the intimations that have 
come from the Chairman, the goal of the 
Congressional Commission will be a re- 
duction of “service costs”, so called, by a 
more thorough organization of the busi- 
ness of distribution. Retail merchants 
and association executives who have ap- 
peared before the investigating body do 
not concede, however, that this is the 
panacea. Rather is it their idea that the 
remedy is to be found at the seats of 
production. If production be made more 
uniformly and more dependably profit- 
able the problem of prices would be in a 
fair way of solution. At one point in his 
testimony, Manager Brewer remarked: 
“T have wondered whether the time 
would not come when we would find that 
an insurance element must enter in to 
assure a return on output up to a cer- 
tain point. This would include the ques- 
tion of how, as a country, we could take 
the goods that are idle at one point and 
instead of leaving them idle and a waste 
all up and down the line, put them out 
where they are needed and at a price 
that would keep the wheels moving”. 

An interesting theory, strongly sup- 
ported by advanced thinkers among the 
sales experts who have been consulted by 
the Commission, is that in proportion as 
production brings the profitable return 
that it ought to, the number of people 
attracted to the position of middleman 
will grow less, automatically less. 
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ee 600,000 People 

200 Million Dollars to 
! Spend! 


Milwaukee is the financial-and-industrial focus of 
WH, Wisconsin, one of the richest states of the Nation. 


Just run your eye over these important Milwaukee 


statistics: 

| | Milwaukee is the buying center for more than 600,000 
HE bod thrifty consumers. 

‘BAe Purchasing Power _..$2,889,070,000.00 
| JN Bank Clearings $1,736,326,999.00 
| rr Bank Deposits . ..$191,489,817.56 
15\ 3anking Capital ..$13,630,000.00 
Ay, Per Capita Wealth ae $1,475.47 


. Milwauke is the greatest, richest financial and indust- 
Vi trial center Northwest of Chicago. 


In mest cities it is necessary to use from two to four mediums 
Vf to cover the territory, In Milwaukee only one is needed—The 
Journal. 


Single-handed The Journal will take your message to 4 out of 
Every 5 English-speaking families in Milwaukee. 


| The Journal reaches more Wisconsin buyers than any other 
newspaper in the world. 


The one sure way to capture the buying dollars of the rich 
eae Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market is with concentrated advertising 
in The Journal. 


: The Milwaukee Journal 

JB) FIRS'I'—by Merit 

@ / Harry J. Grant, Pub. R. A. Turneuist, ddv. Mer. 
cK NY OMARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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Covering All the Points in the 
Fewest Words 


By W. C. Gookin 


Sales Manager, Barrett Adding Machine Co. 


In the fall of 1895, I was an American 
naval cadet assigned to the American 
liner St. Louis. 

At the time we were in mid-ocean, out- 
ward bound from New York to South- 
ampton, and it was the duty of the cadet 
to keep watch with the officer of the deck 
on the ship’s bridge. We had gone on 
watch from midnight until 4 a. m., and 
our navigating officer, for some reason 
best known to himself, had gone below, 
leaving me in charge of the ship. 

We had over 3,000 souls on board and 
the ship and cargo valued at over $5,000,- 


000, all of which ran through my head as 
a boy when I saw on the starboard bow 
what afterwards proved to be a tramp 
steamer’s red light. Then for a few sec- 
onds at least, my mind refused to func- 
tion, because I knew that at the rate of 
full speed we were going that a crash 
was without doubt inevitable, when an 
old verse which we had been taught came 
to my mind, which was: 
If on my starboard red appear, 
It is my duty to keep clear; 
To act as judgment says is proper, 
Port, starboard, back or stop her. 


Department Stores 
What They Hold For You 


Do you sell Department stores? 
Do you want to sell them? Have 
you any basis for judging their 
sales power as contrasted with 
your present distribution system? 
Our booklet on merchandising 
to department stores has received 
the praise of leading stores, 
trade-papers, national media, and 
well-informed advertisers. A 
copy will be sent you on request. 


Write for ‘‘ Points on Merchandis- 
ing Advertised Products Through 
Department Stores’’ and ‘‘How to 
Judge an Advertising Agency.’’ 


(ROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members 
American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


Members 
National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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I gave an order to the quartermaster, 
and as I recall in no uncertain terms, to 
port the helm hard-a-port, with the re- 
sult that we swerved around and passed 
the stern of this tramp steamer which 
had attempted to cross our bow. 


I have never gotten away from stan- 
dardized methods of training and selling. 


Present conditions make it the more 
imperative to resort to standardized 
methods of selling to get the best re- 
sults obtainable, considering our selling 
organizations as a whole. There must be 
one best method of approaching a cus- 
tomer or explaining a product, which can 
be followed in complete form to almost 
every person approached or interested in 
office specialties. 


Who'll Do the Leading? 


In an approach, either the prospective 
customer will lead the salesman or the 
salesman will lead the prospective cus- 
tomer. Without standardized methods a 
salesman will talk entirely too much and 
at random, and the best procedure is that 
of asking a series of logical questions 
which may be answered either “Yes” or 
“No,” seeing to it that such questions 
can be answered only to the advantage 
of the salesman. 


It is manifestly essential in the deliv- 
ery of any standard approach or demon- 
stration that it be understood that it will 
become necessary at times to deviate 
from either in order to make compari- 
sons or to argue any point which the 
customer may bring up, if perchance it 
is necessary to argue at all, but like the 
multiplication table, the sentences should 
be so constructed that it is possible to 
use any one of them and yet find it easy 
to come back to where the salesman left 
off, and in this way rather than have the 
customer lead him. 


Again let us agree that while perhaps 
all of both an approach and explanation 
cannot be used in every instance, cer- 
tainly part of it may be used all the 
time. 


\ 


The so-called demonstration or expla- 
nation of the product is then merely tak- 
ing advantage of the proper preliminary 
work to prove in a clear, logical and 
convincing manner either the statements 
made in the approach or the desire ad- 
mitted by the prospective customer for 
the kind of facilities and protection af- 
forded by the product. 


Expression is Emphasis 


This explanation or application to the 
product, therefore, is merely showing or 
demonstrating the points or advantages 
you have laid claim to. Expression is 
merely emphasizing what you have said, 
and the verbatim knowledge is simply 
knowing what to say. 


My experience from observation of the 
methods employed by many of those who 
are perhaps the most aggressive and suc- 
cessful has proven times without number 
that standardized selling methods prop- 
erly applied to the selling of high-grade 
specialties, is the most satisfactory and 
intelligent way of making a sale, for the 
simple reason that the salesman will not 
omit anything that should be said to the 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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What They Say Behind Your Back 


The Whispering Wires that Undermine the Morale of 
a Sales Force and How the Evil Can be Overcome 


By One Who Has Suffered 


Y friend came excitedly into my 

office one afternoon, his face 

crimson, and his hands so un- 
steady that twice he dropped the cane he 
always carried. He closed the door be- 
hind him, drew up a chair close to my 
desk, and spilled the whole plate of 
beans: 

“There’s no such thing as sincerity or 
loyalty on the top side of the universe,” 
he raged, “old-fashioned honesty has 
gone out of general usage. I’m through 
with believing in men—cured!” 

“Nonsense,” I countered, “that’s no 
way to talk. What has happened?” 

He proceeded to explain. 

Sales Manager of a good sized firm in 
New York with an organization of fifty- 
three men back of him, he had been 
plugging along against a crowded mark- 
et, for several industrious years, until, 
now, even in dull times, business was 
good with them and promised to be ex- 
cellent. 


He Returned Suddenly 


And he was one of those plush-lined 
Sales Managers with a disposition as un- 
ruffled as a pet canary. At his own ex- 
pense, he gave informal dinners and 
luncheons every week or so to as many 
of his men as he could scrape together. 
In his secret heart, he had an idea that 
almost everybody loved him, respected 
him, admired him. It came as a shock, 
then, to have a rude awakening. 

“Last night,” he explained, “I returned 
to the office suddenly, after telling every- 
body that I was leaving for the day. I 
had forgotten some papers and the valu- 
able leather case I always take home 
with me every evening. The office door 
was open. I went direct to my own room 
and shut the door. Sufficient light came 
through the glass partitions to allow me 
to make a search for what I wanted. 
Then I heard voices. About a dozen of 
my men had been in conference with me 
a half hour before I left. They had not 
gone. They had simply walked forward 
to the windows overlooking the square 
and had been there ever since. Now they 
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were on their way out. They were talk- 
ing in rather loud tones and when a few 
feet from the glass partitions, they stop- 
ped in solemn conclave again, and started 
that harrangue all over again. In less 
than a second I knew I was the subject 
of their conversation. 

“At first I was inclined to make my 
presence known. I suppose I should have 
done so. But what they said numbed my 
finer feelings. They had been weighing 
me in the balance ever since my depart- 
ure and were still snarling over the re- 
mains. 

“The sum total of it was that before 
they slammed the door and went down 
the elevator, they had managed to both 
hurt and anger me deeply. There were 
some of my trusted men—boys I had 
grown to look upon with genuine affec- 
tion. And they had never expressed their 
real opinions to my face. During these 
past few years of collaboration and 
heart-ache and hard work, when I 
thought they were with me, they held 
back the REAL truth. They were laugh- 
ing at me up their sleeves, talking 
against me the moment my back was 
turned. Several sensations consume me 
at this moment and have been uppermost 
since the episode, but I think disgust 
is in the lead. There’s none of that back- 
biting in me. I say what I think. But 
along with the disgust and the anger is 
hurt pride. I really DO feel it more than 
I can ever tell.” 


Too Much Syrup Breaks Distrust 


He is not a man to give in to his senti- 
ments as a rule, and I saw him swim 
three-quarters of a mile once to rescue a 
drowning boy, but he put both arms on 
my desk, his head in them, and began 
to cry. 

I made him light a cigar and go out 
into the open. We jumped a bus, rode up 
as far as the park, and then struck off 
into as wild a place as we could locate. 
For I wanted to mingle straight talk with 
a little vigorous exercise. 

“Jimmy,” I said, “that little adventure 
of your was providential. Nothing bet- 
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ter could have happened.” (He had con- 
fided the character of their remarks). 
“And if you must know, the things the) 
said were true. They criticised you for 
being an ‘Easy Boss’ and for trying to 
get into the good graces of EVERY- 
BODY. They said you were never quite 
sincere. In the handling of men I’m 
afraid that’s correct as an approximation 
of your character. I’ve worked with you 
and I know. 

“As I recall you, in the olden days, you 
were forever spreading on the syrup. You 
manufactured reasons for mollycoddling 
men. And, while you meant well enough 
and you thought you had a good reason, 
it never rang true. It never fooled any- 
body. Since I’ve come to know you better, 
I can weigh the good against the bad, 
and forgive a great deal. Employees are 
not that way. 

“But, back of the entire situation is 
this uncontrovertible fact: none of us is 
above criticism. Our fellow-men have a 
perfect right to their own opinions of us. 
That’s a human privilege. And there is 
nothing in the little rule book to show 
that we must inevitably tell all we thirik 
to a man, face to face. If that hap- 
pened, there’d be little or no personal 
conceit left in the world. 


Two Kinds of Behind-Your-Back Chatter 


“There’ll always be ‘talking behind our 
backs,’ Old Man, so long as the world 
shall last. As far as Sales Managers are 
concerned, I really believe its a good 
thing for us. Wish there was some way 
that salesmen could run off their secret 
opinions on a ticker, so that we could 
read it off, in the quiet of our esteemed 
offices, at the close of every working day. 
It would make us BETTER sales mana- 
gers, I fancy.” 

My friend really did profit by what had 
taken place. A coincidence had made him 
aware of one of his own shortcomings. 

But I am not prepared to agree that 
my optimism as regards the whispering 
wires of gossip is inflexible. The subject 
is one worthy of discussion. I have had 
my own experiences, as a sales manager. 
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There are two kinds of behind-your- 
back chatter. One is bad form, insidious, 
reprehensible. The other is no more than 
a sort of office exhaust valve and should 
not be taken too seriously. 

Insistence is placed on the suggestion 
that sometimes the gossips work for 
good. 

I shall never forget the thing that 
happened to my old sales manager in 
Southern territory, eight or nine years 
ago. 

Three young salesmen were talking in 
the office one day and in a sudden spirit 
of aggravated disdain, a member of the 
trio said: 

“He (referring to the sales manager) 
doesn’t believe an idea is worth while if 
he doesn’t originate it himself. It’s the 
Big I all the while.” 

Just at that very moment, the man un- 
der discussion entered by a side door and 
caught every word of the criticism. It 
angered him greatly and he turned on the 
cub salesman in an instant. 

“You should be dismissed for a remark 
of that character,” he said sternly. 

The young salesman, growing very 
red, recovered immediately, faced about, 
and despite the obvious embarrassment 
of the situation, declared: 

“I’m rather glad you overheard what 
I said, Mr. X. It was a remark I could 
not have very well said to you direct. It 
had to come out by accident. You may 
not know it, but every man in your or- 
ganization shares my belief. You are 
approximately eighty per cent likeable 
and nobody can question your ability. 
But, hang it all, you have a tendency 
to personally hog all the creative stuff. 
A dozen times, I think, I have come to 
you with ideas, plans, schemes to be used 
in this business. You never accept any 
of them. It’s the same way with the 
others. In your zeal to be the parent of 
everything that’s done in your depart- 
ment, you kill off the initiative of others. 
It’s just a habit with you, that’s all, but 
a habit that cuts off a steady supply of 
creative suggestions that the sales force 
is eager to offer, in its humble way. You 
discourage it. You want to cook every 
pudding in the pantry.” 

Your Men Must Respect You 


The young man was not fired for this 
bold statement, although, personally, I 
think he should have been on ethical 
erounds. No sales manager can manage 
men, if they do not respect him, and once 
he allows even a hint at impudence or 
insubordination, he is certain to lose or- 
ganization respect. 

Some sales units fall into the very bad 
habit of talking about the sales manager 
behind his back, until it becomes a 
chronic indoor sport. I saw a particularly 
virulent case of this stamped out not very 
long ago. 

The sales manager in question heard 
rumblings. He knew intuitively that his 
men were one thing to his face and an- 
other when they turned the corner. It 
all centered around a radical change of 
policy he had instituted, which did not 
appear to please the majority. 

During a sales convention, when prac- 
tically all of them were present, he closed 
the doors, after a good dinner, songs, and 
speeches, and then grew suddenly serious. 
They did not expect what was coming. 
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“Boys,” he said, “we have just about 
an hour before this shin-dig breaks up 
for the night. And I want to devote it 
to a rather peculiar terminating idea. I 
want each and every one of you, who has 
something to say about me and my meth- 
ods, to say it, now and here. I don’t want 
the things you would ordinarily say. I 
don’t want milk and honey. I want raps. 
He smiled complacently, even sardoni- 
cally, “suppose you talk about me as if I 
wasn’t here at ALL.” 


The well known pin could have been 
heard as it dropped and there was con- 
siderable chair-fidgeting. They knew that 
HE knew. And not a man was nervy 
enough to speak first. 

“Come, come,” smiled the sales mana- 
ger, looking around the festive board, 
“vou’ve all had a good meal and songs. 
Out with it. Hammer and tongs. Lam- 
bast me. I’m not thin-skinned. And I’d 
much rather hear your comments, com- 
plaints and observations, than to have 
them said on the other side of the fence. 
There’s only one possible way for us to 
make a go of the big job we have before 
us: and that is by the most complete and 
fraternal comradship—all putting our 
shoulders together. I’m one of you—not 
pulling an oar by myself.” 

Before the affair closed, there had been 
confessions, frank speeches, scarlet-faced 
admissions of guilt. They did exactly 
what he had requested. They had their 
say. And it cleared the atmosphere. A 
great many clouds were dispelled. 

As far as I have been able to discover, 
these rear-guard mutterings arise from a 
species of unofficial fear on the part of 
the sales force. Men seem to be afraid 
to speak out, to go to the man higher up 
with complaints, with opinions, with 
grievances. 


He Talked Too Much 


There was a salesman in my employ 
whose conduct was known to me in a 
round-about manner. There are always 
birds to carry messages. Personally, I 
dislike this sort of bird. But B. was a 
back-biter. I knew for two months that 
he never lost an opportunity to discuss 
me and to criticise my methods—when I 
wasn’t present. 

He was a bright, efficient fellow, hap- 
pily married and a member of the or- 
ganization before I entered upon my 
present duties. His record, in a business 
way, stood Pike’s Peak high. He felt 
rather secure, I fancy, being on friendly 
even intimate terms with the officials of 
the Company. 

When a man makes a steady practice 
of being two-faced, you sense it by some 
mysterious, uncanny intuition. And B. 
was like a big slice of deep-dish blue- 
berry pie when we met face to face. We 
never clashed, he did exactly as he was 
told, there were no bickerings. Never- 
theless I knew he had a very loose and 
ill-advised tongue that worked over-time 
the minute I was out of sight. 

Retribution has its own amazing way 
of working around to the back-door gos- 
sip. 

One day B. went a step too far in criti- 
cising me and a fellow salesmen—a big, 
sturdy Irish chap who had scraped up 
some medals with the mud, in France— 
hauled off and gave my ghost-enemy a 
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smash between the eyes that sent him 
crumpling against the partition of my 
private office. I ran out to see what was 
happening and was just in time to pick 
B. up and ward off the Son of Erin, who, 
in righteous indignation was making 
ready to complete the job he had started. 

“What's all this?” I demanded. 

“That snake is forever talking about 
you behind your back,” panted the Irish- 
man, “I’m sick of hearing him. He said 
one thing too many and my right arm 
was my conscience.” 

I took B. into the office and closed the 
door. He sat limply on a chair in a cor- 
ner, nursing his injured face. 

“I’m sorry, B.” I said to him, giving 
him a moistened handkerchief, “sorry I 
should be the indirect cause of this.” 

“IT HAVE been talking about you,” he 
muttered sullenly, “and I have nothing to 
retract.” 

“Think the house should have a new 
sales manager?” I continued, but with 
no sarcasm or reproach in my voice, 
“there’s just one point I can’t make out, 
B. why, if you have a grievance, didn’t 
you come to ME with it. I’m rational, 
I’m fair. You ought to know that by this 
time. Nobody else in the organization 
could correct a fault, if there is one, 
BUT me. How could you hope to remedy 
matters by speaking to others. And aside 
from this, you’ll admit, won’t you, that 
there is a sort of unwritten law among 
men against back-biting and under-cover 
criticism? Face-to-face talk is the only 
kind that ever gets anywhere with real 
men. Tell me—what’s the matter?” 

Hotly enough, he told his little story. 
He believed that I was covering a cer- 
tain territory in the wrong way. He 
thought I was making a blunder in send- 
ing thirty uniformed demonstrators 
through a set of southern states. He had 
lived in Georgia, knew the people, and 
read failure in my method. 


The Open Door Policy Is Best 


But not once did he justify his NOT 
coming to ME with his ideas, his objec- 
tions, his criticisms. And right there is a 
common error among men in all classes: 
they growl and grouch and complain and 
criticise and whimper’and snarl and rage 
and gossip—to the wrong person. One 
would think that every sales manager, 
every chief of staff, had a sign over his 
door, reading: 

“NO OPINIONS WANTED. YOU ARE 
NOT WELCOME. TELL YOUR TROU- 
BLES TO SOMEBODY ELSE.” 

One of the first things a manager of 
men should do is to introduce the open- 
forum idea, the steam-exhaust outlet. A 
year ago I got into the habit of AL- 
WAYS LEAVING MY OFFICE DOOR 
OPEN—WIDE OPEN. I was always ac- 
cessible. Men would walk past, hesitate, 
meditate, perhaps edge away. And I 
would invariably call to them with a 
cheery: “What can I do for you?” I 
wanted them to know that however busy 
I might be, I was no exalted king on a 
throne. 

Whispering wires in an organization 
usually are set up, and somebody is 
eternally tapping them and sending off 
branch lines and exchanges, when the 
Manager of Men throws the fear of a 
hot come-back into the hearts of his fel- 
low-workers. 
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In the Footsteps 
of Franklin 


This organization walks in the footsteps of Franklin, 
addressing its efforts to thoroughness, good-craftsman- 
ship and the precision he would have used in color- 
printing — had the art been known in his day. In the 
invention of facility, in understanding and in accom- 
plishment, his zeal is in our every working hour and 
in every effort. 


This is Color-Printing Headquarters, where are pro- 
duced fine labels, folding boxes, wrappers and pack- 
ages for every sort of manufactured goods. In design, 
finish and agreeable color effect, our customers say 
they are remarkable. In selling value and sprightliness, 
they are fine in quality and surely far removed from 
the ordinary. 


We create most effective selling helps for advertisers 
in window-trims, color cutouts and store hangers and 
posters—vital, decided and true to life. Catalog and 
magazine covers, and inserts showing illustrations of 
all kinds of products are a pronounced specialty with 
us. Fabrics are so faithfully duplicated that the prints 
equal the original weave. 


All work receives the same care and attention here. 
The size of the order does not control zeal or interest. 
We invite large or small runs. We make calendars that 
are known for true merit because in subject, execution 
and appropriateness, the effort is to make them final. 
The place that has come to us with the years prompts 
due pride. 


Our trademark bureau, without charge, creates 
trade names and devises trademarks, searches titles to 


existing ones. In this department are filed 730,000 
such devices, registered and unregistered. So at a great 


saving of money and time, and probably avoiding costly 
litigation, by comparison, we quickly establish whether 
or not a design is entitled to registration. 


GAAS 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn 
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First in Merchandising 


The World is first in merchandising. 
We have studied New York most exhaustively. 
We have mapped and chartered it in greatest detail. 


We know the Consumer most intimately. Our buying 
Power Maps and Block Surveys are most complete. 


We are closest to the dealer. He reads The World and 
Evening World more than other newspapers. The World 
Retailer is his favorite trade publication. It is his paper and 
devoted to his business. The World introduces to him only 
advertisers willing to guarantee their promises of advertising. 


The World Retailer and World Investigations have been 
accorded first place in America by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World (Newspaper Division). 


The World’s Merchandising Standard of Practice is that 
of the A. A. C. of W. 


We shall appreciate it if you will ask us questions about 


the New York market. 
Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


The New York World’s Merchandising Department 


Maller’s Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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Judging Applicants 


Some of the Points that Count in Considering 
the Qualities of a Salesman to be Hired by Mail 


AMES L. Andrews, sales manager for 
the Kohn Manufacturing Company 
of Bradford, Pennsylvania, told some 

time back in Sales Management about 
corresponding with a man in Alabama in 
regard to a position as a salesman. After 
the usual preliminaries were over the 
Kohn Company had a new salesman on 
their staff by the name of George W. 
Thompson. “After George had sent in 
several small orders,” relates Mr. An- 
drews, “the thought came to me_that if 
the ‘W’ in George’s moniker stood for 
‘Washington’ I had a salesman in the 
organization who was a little off color, 
especially in Birmingham, Alabama. So 
I sent a hurry up call for a photograph 
of each salesman, giving as an excuse 
that I wanted to use them in a house 
organ article. I had guessed right. 
George was as black as the ace of clubs.” 

Even though you may have no fear of 
employing a salesman who is off color, 
there is much to be gained by requiring 
every applicant for a position as a 
salesman to enclose a photograph with 
his application. In the first place it is a 
good idea to have on file a photograph 
of every salesman in your employ. Such 
photographs are useful very often in case 
a salesman puts over some especially 
good sales and you want to give him/a 
write-up in the sales bulletin or put his 
picture on the sales department letter- 
head. They become an interesting rec- 
ord to look back upon in after years, and 
last but not least you can never tell when 
occasion may come up where a picture 
of a salesman will come in mighty handy 
indeed. 

I have in mind a salesman for a large 
advertising specialty concern who went 
wrong in Minneapolis a few years back. 
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By Cameron McPherson 


He got several of his customers to cash 
personal checks and then overnight dis- 
appeared. When the checks came back 
marked “no funds” the customers passed 
the buck to the firm who employed the 
salesman, and while legally the firm was 
not required to make good the worthless 
checks, they felt it wise to do so. But 
the salesman’s employer was determined 
that sooner or later the salesman would 
pay. He had in his files a photograph 
of the man. This he turned over to a 
national detective agency, and within 
two months the salesman was in cus- 
tody. A salesman who is contemplating 
some crooked stunt will hesitate when he 
knows you have his picture on file. 

Some concerns follow the policy of re- 
quiring a man whom they are consider- 
ing for a position as a salesman to go 
to the photographer and having three 
pictures taken—usually the full figure, a 
front bust, and a profile. This enables 
them to judge the physical qualities of 
a man, and to “size” him up from the 
standpoint of determination as expressed 
by the “cut of his jib;” power to reason 
as indicated by the shape of his head, 
and his general appearance. If the pic- 
tures suggest that the man is indifferent 
or careless in his dressing the employer 
may surmise that he is likewise careless 
and indifferent in other habits. Then 
again such points as “good nature,” 
“pugnacity” and “straightforwardness” 
may be determined with more or less 
accuracy from a photograph. 

The employment officer of one of the 
big office supply houses even carries this 
matter of using photographs in conjunc- 
tion with applications to a farther point. 
He requires the man to submit a photo- 
graph with his hands up—one in and the 
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by Photograph 


other out. This executive believes that 
the shape of the hand reflects qualities 
that count in judging men. He has found, 
he says, that a salesman with long deli- 
cate fingers usually has a_ sensitive, 
nervous disposition. He is the type that 
flies off the handle easy, and is generally 
hard to handle, although he commands 
great energy and driving power. On the 
other hand a salesman who has a short, 
stubby hand, with stubby fingers, is more 
substantial. He has more _ patience, 
greater stick-to-itiveness, and more de- 
termination. Whether his theory is 
sound or not, ] am not prepared to say. 
I mention it here merely to show how one 
concern uses photographs for judging 
men. 

The point I want to make here, how- 
ever, is not so much what you can and 
cannot determine by looking at a man’s 
photograph, as it is the importance of 
having a photograph accompany his ap- 
plication blank. Don’t worry about what 
the salesman will think, or that he may 
not have a photograph to send you, or 
that he might resent your asking him 
for a photograph. If he is the kind of a 
salesman you want in the organization 
he will do as he is told, and the way he 
does it will give you an excellent line on 
the sort of a man you are hiring. You 
can be sure of one thing anyway—if he 
growls about doing a little thing like 
getting a photograph taken before he is 
hired, you need have no doubt as to what 
to expect from him after he is hired. 


“IT am getting a great deal of help 
from your Monthly Sales Service, and 
will say that it is certainly worth all it 
costs.” E. J. Stults, Branch Megr., Fuller 
Brush Company. 
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cA Few of the Chapter Heads 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 

Why Your Customers Buy Quality 
Making the Buyer Want Quality 
Creating a Quality Atmosphere 

Getting the Full Price 
Meet Price Objections with Quality Arguments 
How to Close a Quality Sale 
Keeping the Old Customer Sold on Quality 


Including a Section of Suggestions for 
Illustrating the Economy of Quality 
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“One of the BES 
Dartnell Has I’ 


That is what J. B. Wright, sales dire¢ 

eople) says about our new manual ‘‘ How zo § 
co felt the need for something to help them 
their men, echo Mr. Wright’s statement. If me 
too will find many ideas in it that will hel;! yo 
cutting, and above all reawaken your sdlesr 
compared to thé relative unimportance of pric 


What Enthusiastic Quantitt 


“A Book of Quality Moral” 

“The arguments and examples which 
you bring out in this book should help a 
lot in building up that very necessary 
quality morale which should be existent 
in a good sales force.” The Whitaker 
Paper Co. 

“A Splendid, Well Written Book” 


“T am pleased to state that “How to 
Sell Quality” is certainly a splendid, well- 
written book. It is right to the point and 
undoubtedly should put pep in any sales- 
man reading it.” F. C. Dilberger, Cali- 
fornia Notion & Toy Co. 

“Want Them for Next Year’s Campaign” 

“We are today instructing our pur-’ 
chasing department to send you an order 
for two dozen HOW TO SELL QUAL- 
ITY, and we trust you can get these to 
us at once. We are now mapping out 
our next year’s campaign and it would be 
most appropriate to get these in the 
hands of our salesmen immediately.” 

General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


“Best Sales Manual I Have Ever Seen” 


“Please send us four dozen copies of 
HOW TO SELL QUALITY. I must say 
that this is one of the best sales manuals 
that has ever come to my attention, and 
so well fits into the policy of our busi- 
ness that I want to put a copy in the 
hands of everyone in our sales depart- 
ment.” E. L. Cline, Gen. Sales Megr., 
Taggart Baking Co. 

“Every Salesman Should Study It” 

“ ‘How to Sell Quality’ certainly carries 
some exceptionally good ideas and is one 
that every salesman should not only read 
but study carefully. We would appre- 
ciate your sending us one dozen copies.” 
H. W. Dutton, Sales Mgr., Skinner Mfg. 
Co. : 
“Very Interesting” 

“We are very much interested in HOW 
TO SELL QUALITY and it is our in- 
tention to place a copy in the hands of 


each of our salesmen. I 
thirty copies.” J. F. W 
Mgr., Louisiana Red Cyp1 
“Fills a Very Distincti 
“It is a pleasure to writ 
gard to this manual, for, 
judgment, it fills a very « 
pose, and cannot fail to 
those who are sincerely in 
ter salesmanship and be 
W. B. Sullivan, Mgr., Ricl 


“It Hits the Nail on 


“We believe you have de 
ice in getting up such a 
TO SELL QUALITY. This 
fitting our case as any bh 
sibly do without being gx 
ially for our purpose—it 
the nail on the head wid 
place our order with you fi 
C. B. Robinson, The J. B. 


“Could Not Have Do 


“The least I can say i: 
believe you could cover th 
thoroughly or in a more 
way. There is no questi 
should be of great bene 
have the pleasure of rea 
Klemm, Sales Megr., Seir 
Co. 

“Looks So Good I Wan 


“T have just seen the r 
‘HOW TO SELL QUALIT 
so good I want to hyve a. 
all the other manus. I 
want to purchase some o 
salesmen.” C. S. Tamp 
Index Visible, Inc. 


salesmen will take | he t 
should bring good |resul 
Churchill, Pres., Eltetric 
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EVER Put Out” 


s director of Earl & Wilson (the collar 
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Other sales — who 


sell’’ the quality idea over again to 


t. If, men of this stamp find it helpful, surely you 
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you meet price resistance, overcome price- 


ar sjlesmen to the importance of quality as 


of price. 
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salesmen. Please send us 
J. F. Wigginton, Gen. 
1a Red Cypress Co. 


ry Distinctive Purpose” 


sure to write you with re- 
nanual, for, in the writer’s 
ills a very distinctive pur- 
not fail to be of value to 
sincerely interested in bet- 
ship and better business.” 
n, Mer., Rich Tool Co. 


the Nail on the Head” 


. you have done a real serv- 
* up such a book as HOW 
ALITY. This comes as near 
se as any book could pos- 
out being gotten up espec- 
purpose—it certainly hits 
ie head wid we are glad to 
with you for three dozen.” 
n, The J. B. Ford Co. 


‘ot Have Done Better” 


I can say is that I do not 
uld cover the question more 
r in a more comprehensive 
is no question but what it 

great benefit to all who 
usure of reading it.” A. C. 
s Mgr., Seinsheimer Paper 


Good I Want the Others” 


st seen the manual entitled, 
LL QUALITY” and it looks 
nt to hyve a chance to study 
manuids. I believe we wiil 
hase some of these for our 
C. S. Tampbel!, President, 
5 ae. 


erestin*—Send a Dozen” 


. SELL} QUALITY is very 
send usja dozen copies. The 
able, inferesting, and if the 
1 take fhe time to read it, 
| good |results.” C. Robt. 
eS., ie Appliance Co. 
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“Will Brace Up the Weak-Kneed” 


“In HOW TO SELL QUALITY you 
cover the subject so entertainingly and 
convincingly that the weak-kneed sales- 
man selling a quality product cannot 
help but be braced up by reading it. We 
are enclosing our order for a dozen 
copies.” N. Day, Sales Manager, 
Panama Lubricants Co. 


“Best Book of the Series” 


“Have just finished reading your latest 
book entitled, HOW TO SELL QUAL- 
ITY. I consider this the best book of the 
series, although the others have all been 
splendid, especially “Field Tactics for 
Salesmen.” If one of these books could 
be read by the majority of salesmen, 
with an effort to sell goods, there would 
be less price-cutting, better salesman- 
ship and fewer business failures.” C. A. 
Burnham, Secretary, Northrup, King & 
Co. 

“Full of Good Ammunition” 


“T am pleased to acknowledge with 
thanks the advance copy of HOW TO 
SELL QUALITY. This little booklet con- 
tains many good ideas and furnishes am- 
munition that can be used to good ad- 
vantage by many salesmen if they will 
but read and absorb it.” T. R. Burton, 
Central Sales Manager, United States 
Tire Company. 


“The Peer of Them All” 


“HOW TO SELL QUALITY came in 
this morning, and I believe it is the ‘peer’ 
of any you have yet issued, principally 
because it comes at at psychological mo- 
ment when all salesmen should give con- 
siderable thought to the subject. I am 
enclosing our order for a dozen copies 
which I will place in the hands of some 
of our salesmen with instructions to 
study rather than read the book.” C. E. 
Butcher, Sales Manager, The National 
Roofing Company. 


Leatherette, $1.60; Boards, $1.10 
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set of Five Dartnell 
MANUALS 
$5.00 on Approval 


Field Tactics for Salesman 


How do your salesmen dispose of price objections? How 
do they handle the buyer who “‘isn’t interested ?” These 
and other common problems of your salesmen are dis- 
cussed in this Dartnell Standard Manual. Over 800 
sales executives in all lines of business collaborated 
with the author in the preparation of this unusually 
practical book. It boils down into 112 pages the best 
experience of the world’s most successful business pro- 
ducers. 


‘“Salesman’s Correspondence Manual” 


Designed to bring home to salesmen the value to them 
of writing concise, intimate letters to the home office in 
place of the meaningless “weather reports.” Shows 
model reports sent in by salesmen. Gives many ex- 
amples of letters suitable for the salesman to pass on 
to a customer—sales letters, collection letters, credit 
letters, etc. We have sold as many as 500 of these 
manuals to a single concern for distribution to its sales- 
men. 


“What a Salesman Should Know 
About Credits”’ 


Gives the salesman valuable suggestions for cashing in 
on the advertising. Has nothing to do with the prepara- 
tion of advertising. An invaluable manual to put in the 
hands of salesmen selling nationally advertised prod- 
ucts to the dealer. Prepared in co-operation with the 
American Association of Advertising Agents for the 
special purpose of “selling” the advertising idea to the 
sales force. 


“What a Salesman Should Know 
About Advertising ”’ 


Not intended to make credit men out of salesmen but 
to make them realize the importance of credits and the 
need of working in harmony with the credit depart- 
ment. Cites many instances where credit knowledge 
has enabled salesmen to increase their own net earn- 
ings. Recommended by the National Association of 
Credit Men. A very valuable manual that will make 
any salesman a bigger money maker for himself and 
for the house. 


How to Sell Quality 


Describes actual plans and methods used by successful 
salesmen to overcome price objections, suggestions for 
making the buyer want quality, how to close a sale with 
quality talking points, and other practical data that a 
salesman can actually put into use. The most popular 
of the entire series of Dartnell manuals. 


Single Copies $1.10, in Boards; $1.60, Leatherette 
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Selling Material 


that Sells 
Machinery 


CARGILL 
SERVICE 


Milken 


THE CARGILL COMPANY at 


Complete Printing Service’ 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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As Clear and Businesslike as a 
Perfect Blue Print 


The printer is often blamed for a weak 
catalog when he is not really at fault. 
This is particularly true of machinery 
catalogs. 


Much more than press work and printing 
enters into this kind of a book. The illustra- 
tions must be handled differently from those of 
other lines of business. The photos should be 
made with the reproduction in mind; the art 
work and the plate making must be handled 
with full knowledge of the paper to be used; 
and the workmanship throughout must be 
exact. 


The country-wide reputation of The Cargill 
Company for building better machinery books 
—the kind that sells machinery—has been 
made possible because of complete plant. The 
high skill and experience of the Cargill organ- 
ization is given full freedom of operation, 
because every step of the completed work is 
done under the one roof. 
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Sales 


HETHER your business per an- 

num runs in excess of $100,000,- 

000 or closer to the $100,000 
mark, generally speaking, there are two 
methods for applying shock absorbers to 
sales resistance occasioned by a slump 
in business: the first is to get the sales 
force to work twice as hard and the 
other is to get a plan and then work out 
the plan. The United States Tire Com- 
pany chose the latter. 

This company analyzed the business 
situation as calling for strategy. It was 
recognized that the results the sales force 
was able to show were no greater than 
the effectiveness of the 35,000 or 40,000 
tire dealer upon whom the salesmen were 
calling. Many of these dealers had en- 
tered into business during the past few 
years when it was not necessary to go 
out after business; others had abandoned 
or forgotten intensive selling plans. The 
salesmen could be called in and trained 
and they in turn could educate one dealer 
at a time in better merchandising meth- 
ods until results began to show, but the 
company wanted quick, standardized ac- 
tion all over the country. A short cut was 
required. 

Since the problem resolved itself into 
a matter of developing better merchants, 
the course of action was to educate deal- 
ers along the following lines: 


1. How to adopt a quota and lay out a 
plan for developing greater sales 
through the quota plan, 

2. How to get prospects and use a fol- 
low-up system to get their orders, 

3. How to keep better records so as to 
make bigger sales possible, 

1. How to make the bookkeeping sys.em 
an aid to bigger sales, 

5. How to increase turnover in the tir¢ 
business, ete. 

The plan finally adopted was, in plain 
language, intended to make better mer- 
chants of the United States Tire dealers. 
The backbone of the entire plan, or the 
pivot point, was the quota idea. The 
merchandising plan with the quota basis 
formed the capsule in which the follow-up 
system, accounting and _ bookkeeping 
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uotas for Dealers 


Details of the United States Tire Company’s Plan 


By Edwin H. Shanks 


of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


methods, card records, and other im- 
provements were given to the dealer. The 
whole proposition was labeled “Quota 
Plan” and was assimilated under this 
label with enthusiasm by close to sev- 
enty-five per cent of the dealers, accord- 
ing to estimate by an executive of the 
company. 

When nearly seventy-five per cent of a 
large dealer organization accept and get 
behind a plan, the method of presenta- 
tion is worth investigation. 


The next step following a determina- 
tion of what the selling organization 
needed and the outlining of the “Quota 
Plan” on paper, was to select a medium 
as a vehicle to carry the plan to dealers 
in a standardized and impressive manner. 
A series of six booklets, effectively illus- 
trated and printed in the most attractive 
form possible, with cover designs color- 
ful and sufficiently attractive to properly 
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Name 
Address Towe .. State 
Make of car Size of tires 
Kind new using 


Car used fer 
Business, kind 
Delivery, kind 


Their estimated life 
When due for new tires 
Last purchase 

Quantity 


Passenger 


Rural transpertatien, kind 


impress the 
medium. 

. The first booklet sells the quota idea 
to the dealer and shows him how to ap- 
ply it in his own county, or territory. 
The quota is determined primarily upon 
two phases of the market. First, is the 
percentage of tires required to supply the 
total needs of the territory. Second, is 
a 20% or more increase over last year’s 
business. 


recipients, served as the 


The home office furnished county sta- 
tistics so the dealer can figure his po- 
tential market. For example, the figures 
furnished the dealer in Danville, Illinois, 
are: 


Ford Cars 1386 

Other Cars 1839 

Total 3225 

Solid Tire Trucks 121 

Motorcycles 66 
a 

4 


When the salesman calls on the dealer he checks up to see that the follow-up 
system is being properly used. 
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The initial quota is one tire and 11% 
tubes for every automotive vehicle in the 
territory. Therefore, the Danville deal- 
er’s mark is 3,412 tires, 3,223 of them 
preumatics for passenger cars and 
trucks, 121 solid truck tires and 66 
motoreycle tires. 


The chart on this page shows how the 
tire business is distributed over the year, 
the peak coming in June. The quota is 
divided by months according to the fol- 
lowing table based on monthly sales of 
previous years to check up with the 
chart. 


January ne 4% = Sully ..... wenn 14% 
February .............5% August................... 12% 
March .. 5% September ...... 10% 
April ... .. 9% October ....... a. 5% 
May ...... .... 18% November .......... 4% 
June .......... . 15% December .......... 4% 


In a few southern territories, this 
table is modified. However, this is the 
general method followed in establishing 
quotas. 


The last pages of book number one 
were devoted to getting over the idea 
that the establishment of a quota was 
only a starting point and that the book- 
lets to come would discuss the important 
matters that would help the merchant 
make his quota. 


Book No. 2 is entitled, “Reaching Your 
Prospects.” It told of methods proven 
successful in getting buyers into the 
store, how to go out after buyers, how 
to establish an automatic follow-up sys- 
tem, and the other elements that enable 
a merchant to secure and hold tire busi- 
ness. This particular book proved to be 
especially important in the plan. The 
follow-up system in itself, one dealer re- 
ports, is responsible for a 33 1-3% in- 
crease in his business the first two 
months it was used. Sales record cards 
for recording prospects are furnished by 
the company in any desired quantities 
for the follow-up system. The card sys- 
tem is supplemented with follow-up let- 


ters and enclosures for customers and 
prospects, also furnished by the com- 
pany. 

As an illustration of the manner in 
which the follow-up system operated for 
the dealer, the following paragraphs are 
extracted from Book No. 2. 

“Frank Smith has seen your ad in the 
lecal paper and comes into your store on 
March 20th, to buy two 32x4 Royal Cords 
for the rear wheels of his five-passenger 
touring car. It takes most casual inquir- 
ies to find that in his capacity as a live 
stock buyer, he travels on an average of 
75 miles a day, six days a week; that he 
has to make some bad country roads on 
his trips, that he has two Competitor 
Cords on his front wheels that have gone 
5,000 miles. 

“With this information in your posses- 
sion you can readily fill out one of the 
follow-up cards. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


¢ Minniuwadkas 


the appointment of 
C.H. Hathaway as 
Vice-President and 
General Manager 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. i | 
HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL 


COSMOPOLITAN H 
MOTOR i | 
MOTOR BOATING i | 
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Fluctuations of Tires Sales by Months 


“Now, you know that if Smith’s front 
tires go for 3,000 more miles, he prob- 
ably won’t ask for an adjustment from 
the man who sold them to him, or that 
if he does, he may not succeed. You also 
know that at the rate of 450 miles a 
week it will take him only a little more 
than six weeks to complete the remainder 
of the 8,000 miles. So you file the card 
to come up for attention on May Ist, ap- 
proximately six weeks after Smith’s 
visit to your store. 

“Of course it may develop that Smith’s 
two front tires are in fair condition at 
8,000 miles but he’s reasonably sure to 
be thinking about replacement at that 
state. Several weeks before you think 
he’ll want tires, he should receive a let- 
ter from you inquiring about the two 
tires you sold him and “incidentally” re- 
minding him that you want to place two 
U. S. Tires on his front wheels as soon 
as he is ready for them. After this let- 
ter, he should be “followed” at regular 
intervals with folders and other United 
States Tire literature which we have pre- 
pared for your use. Or, better still, use 
the telephone. This is a bet that too 
many of us overlook. 

“In the meantime, Mr. Smith’s car« 
should be refiled or “cross-reference” 
for attention on the date when he is 
likely to replace his Royal Cords.” 

The balance of the series of booklets 
present simple bookkeeping methods, rec- 
ords and other details a dealer should 
have to improve his merchandising meth- 
ods. “Quota” is the heading on each 
book. Each subject is presented in such 
a manner as to show its connection with 
the main object—making more sales. The 
bookkeeping system is presented as much 
a part of the selling plan as the follow- 
up system. 
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Personal Items 
about Sales Managers 


A. R. Moore, formerly sales manager 
of The Elbinger Shoe Company of Cin- 
cinnati is now sales manager of the 
Nathan D. Dodge Shoe Company, New- 
buryport, Mass. 


ELLiotr C. HENSEL, formerly sales 
manager of the C. Gotzian Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., and who, for 
about a year, has been acting as con- 
sulting sales manager for a number of 
concerns on the Pacific Coast, has ac- 
cepted the position of sales manager for 
The Stewart-Dawes Shoe Company in 
Los Angeles, California. 


ROBERT E. RAMSEY has resigned as di- 
rector of sales promotion and advertis- 
ing for the American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., to become 
vice president of James F. Newcomb & 
Company, Inc., New York City. direct 
advertising. Mr. Ramsey is the author 
of “Effective House Organs” and “Ef- 
fective Direct Advertising.” 


E. T. HERBIG has resigned as sales 
manager for the service Motor Truck 
Company, Wabash, Indiana, but has not 
announced his future plans. 

Cc. C. Bass, formerly sales manager of 
the Mutual Oil Company, Kansas City, 
and more recently of the Sioux City Tire 
& Rubber Company, Sioux City, Iowa, 
has returned to Kansas City as assist- 
ant sales manager at that point for the 
California Associated Raisin Company 
of Fresno, Calif. 

The Antiseptol Liquid Soap Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of liquid soap, 
have recently opened a sales office and 
ware house in New York City, under the 
management of E. F. KLOWDEN, for- 
merly in charge of their Detroit terri- 
tory. 

Gali. MurpuHy, formerly manager of 
the Cleveland office of Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., has been transferred to the New 
York city headquarters. Before joining 
Hoyt’s Service he was connected with 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, The Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany, and the Chalmers Motor Car Com- 
pany, as advertising manager. 


The Holt Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., makers of “Caterpillar” tractors, 
harvesters, etc., announces the appoint- 
ment of W. A. BICKEL as district man- 
ager in charge of the consolidated terri- 
tory of Iowa and Nebraska. Mr. Bickel 
has, for the past year, been in charge of 
the Des Moines Branch, but will now 
make his headquarters at the Omoha 
branch, 2429 Farnam Street, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

The International Magazine Company, 
publishing Hearst’s International, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Harper’s 
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Hundreds of Selling Ideas 


No sales library is complete without Volume Three of Sales 
Management Magazine. Over 500 pages brimfull of sugges- 
tions, ideas and data for the sales worker. An excellent antidote 
for that “stale” feeling. A book of experience that cannot be 
equalled at any price. 


® Keeping in Touch With 500 Salesmen 


Zz By G. W. Lee 


The Use of Special Leteer Heads = 
for Salesmen 


Typical Articles in This Big Volume 


The Customer Who Quits You Cold. Five Points We Use in Classifying Sales- 

Jerking a Territory Out of the Doldrums. men. 

A Plan that Broke the Buyer's Strike. Adventures in Recruiting Salesmen. 

Why Some Sales Campaigns Go Wrong. How Goodyear Picks Salesmen. 

Four salesmen open up 700 New Ac- ee Pay to Hire Salesmen for Thei 
counts. ‘ollowing? 


When Commissions Begin to Shrink. Bh ps Your Salemnen to Get New Ke- 

The Salesms , oI ln c Ss. : 
sheen ae ee op a ee When the Salesman Sued and Won. 

" The Jack-of-all-Trades Salesman. 

4 Pointer on the Use of Labels. 
When the Sale Runs Into Big Figures 
Wrong Letters Made Right. 
Forty Per Cent Replies from My Letter 
Marshall Field’s Dealer Help Policy. 
. j Mar! 


Should Salesmen’s Salaries Be Cut? 
Fixing Salesmen’s Salaries Scientifically. 
How We Planned Our Sales Contest. 
iow Burroughs Set Quotas. 

Do Sales Contests Really Pay? 

How Sales Managers Use Maps. 


Our Plans for Checking Up a Salesman. Pn Bm say = s Teter & 7 
The Salesman Who Fumbles the Ball. a . ; 
A Better Way Than Firing. , Why I Give Some Dealer Helps 
What Too Much Emphasis on Calls Did. P"eference. ; 
Do Your Men “Forget” Their Samples? What Should Determine the Sales Man- 
The Salesman Who Carries Tales. ager’s Salary? # 
sefore Your Salesmen Begin to Slip. Is a Sales Manager Too Old at Forty 
When is a Salesman Too Old to Work? W hy I Passed the House Organ Buc 
Making Pictures of Expense Accounts. The Market for Food Products. 
Selecting Representatives in South Amer- The Technique of Field Investigatior 
ica. The Market for Electrical Products. 
Sh Rneere Wai — ee The Art of Cutting Your Price. 
a Buyers Wait Until They Have a Set Speeches vs. Chance Guesses. _ 
at or « ed Sales Ta 
Our Experiences with Motion Pictures. pane 8 Bre Hee see r bee Se] 
What 1 Learned Building a $5,000,000 Plans. 

Business. Trade-Mark and Good-Will Protect 
Sales Managers I Have “Fired.” When the Buyer Whines “Hard Times 
Where to Look for Better Business. Pulling Orders Out of “Hard Hit” T 
Kinstein’s Theory Applied to Sales. tories. 


Price $6.00 on Approval 


Che book is heavily bound in buckram, lettered in gold. The 
edition is limited to 100 copies, most of which have already 
been sold. To make sure of a copy for your library, order now. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers to Sales WCanagers 
1801 LELAND AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Bazaar, MoTor and MoTor BoatinG, an- 
nounces the appointment of C. H. Hatu- 
AWAY as vice president and general man- 
ager. During the last four years of Mr. 
Hathaway’s connection with this organi- 
zation he has been business manager of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


JOHN S. SIGVARTSEN, formerly asso- 
ciated with Washburn-Crosby Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has been appoint- 
ed sales manager for the Occident Bak- 
ing Company of Minneapolis. 


E. K. STEPHENSON, field sales mana- 
ger of the L. C. Smith & Bros. Type- 
writer Company is now on a tour of the 
L. C. Smith agencies throughout the mid- 
die and far west. 


A. A. Hoop, formerly sales manager 
for the L. James Lumber Company, Min- 
neapolis, has resigned and has associated 
himself with the Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany of the same city. 


The Burroughs Adding Machines Com- 
pany, of Detroit, announce many changes 
in their organization, effective Nov. Ist. 
Among them are the appointments of the 
the following: F. M. FILLincim from 
manager of the Des Moines agency to 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. A. CLARK from 
Brooklyn to Pueblo, Colorado; GEORGE 
VAWTER from Pueblo to Wichita; A. H. 
CaTo of the home office to Jackson, Mich- 
igan, succeeding S. S. DIXON, resigned; 
C. L. PHILLIBER from Sacramento, Calif. 


to the New York Wall agency; HARRY 
REYNOLDS from Green Bay, Wis., to Des 
Moines, etc.; and G. R. BENNETT as man- 
ager of the new agency at Wausau, Wis. 
Mr. Bennett has been a salesman out of 
the Green Bay territory. 


E. L. CALLAHAN has been appointed 
sales manager of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, makers of Incandescent 
Lamps, New York City, to succeed Elliot 
Reid, recently resigned. Mr. Callahan 
until October ist, was district manager 
for the company at Chicago, which office 
is now filled by CHARLES S. DOsTAL who 
comes from the St. Louis branch. The 
St. Louis office is now in charge of H. D. 
HOWELL who was transferred from the 
Denver office which has since been dis- 
continued. 


The Steinmetz Electric Motor Car 
Corporation of Baltimore announces the 
appointment of GEORGE DRAKE SMITH as 
general sales manager. Mr. Smith re- 
cently resigned as vice president and 
general manager of the Winther Truck 
Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin, and was 
at one time with the General Vehicle 
Company, manufacturers of electric 
trucks and later with the Edison Storage 
3attery Company. 


Hearst’s International announces the 
appointment.of JAMES T. AUBREY as ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Aubrey was 
formerly western manager of the Pack- 
ard Motor Company. 


H. M. BEALL, the newly appointed sales 
manager for the Wovenright Knitting 
Company, of Cleveland, was formerly 
sales manager for the Allen Hosiery 
Mills of Philadelphia. 


FreD A. YOUNG has resigned as branch 
manager of the Ridenour-Baker Mercan- 
tile Company, wholesale grocers, at Pu- 
eblo, Colorado, and will be associated 
with the Carnation Milk Products Com- 
pany, at Seattle, Wash. WARFIELD RYLEY 
will succeed Mr. Young at the Ridenour- 
Baker Mercantile Company. 


H. C. McPIKE, formerly sales manager 
of the Wabash Cabinet Company, Wa- 
bash, Indiana, has joined the General 
Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, as manager of the All-Steel sup- 
ply department. Mr. McPike’s broad ex- 
perience in the steel filing equipment 
business qualifies him especially for this 
work. 


The writer was extremely interested in 
the article entitled, “We’ve Got to Cut 
Prices—That’s All.” This is one of the 
best articles we have seen for some time 
and it is our idea to send these out to 
some of our salesmen. We know it will 
do us all good.” H. D. Smith, Secretary, 
Gurney Refrigerator Co. 


“T have been ‘a subscriber to ‘Sales 
Management’ for some time, and find a 
great deal of pleasure in reading your 
articles.” The Royal Crown Soaps Limited. 
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Following the Line of Least 
Resistance is a Habit 


that many salesmen are prone to acquire unless 
watched constantly. 
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UNIVERSAL DISPLAYORS equipped with Rand 
McNally maps, enable the busy sales executive to 
keep in close touch with new markets, sales terri- 
tories, sales quotas and easily visualize the entire 
work of few or many salesmen with little effort. 
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Your Entire Bepestenentel Activities Are 
Easily Controlled 


when the open book arrangement of UNIVERSAL 
DISPLAYORS are used for keeping important 
business facts easily available for ready refer- 
ence. There is no necessity for keeping important 
records hidden away in files, cabinets, record 
boxes and the like. 


Keep them right at hand on the leaves of the 
UNIVERSAL DISPLAYOR. There’s a size and 
style for every purpose. 


Write for Circular 28-C Giving Full 
Details About Map Displayors 


Maps Graphs 
Salesmen’s Records 


Charts Sales Centers 
Territories 


Markets 
Comparitive Sales 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 
133 West 23rd Street, New York i 
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A Printer Is as Good as His : 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the latest and = 

most efficient time-saving machinery = 

Linotypes, Monotypes, Color and U.P.M. a 

Presses, Type-casting Machines, and com- i 

plete facilities for Binding and Mailing. = 

= 

Our Organization is composed of men ie 

| and women who are experts in their work, ie 

asi 20) 8 8 | and who are intelligent enough to realize e 

fo Sae S e e 4 , , | 

= Boose that your interests are as important as their e 

eet ape ag ey . ¥ 
pocketbooks. That guarantees Quality! ie 
One of the largest and most completely - 
equipped printing plants in the United States a ‘ ‘ | 
Our Plant is in operation day and night = 

12 months a year—constantly turning out SI 

work for firms all over the United States. - 


That guarantees Delivery! 


Our up-to-date labor-saving facilities 
and the efficiency of our management 


enable us to take advantage of every S 
possible turn of the market and figure eG 
closely on materials. That guarantees a - iG 
Fair Price. ie 


Thus, we are right on Quality, Delivery 
and Price! 


= 
In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining cata- @ 

logue compilers, advertising assistance, editors, copy-writers, 
and everything else necessary to the promotion, preparation, ~ 
printing and mailing of your catalog or publication. G 
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Specialists in the art of catalogue and publication printing for more than thirty years 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. 
Catalog and Publication 
PRINTERS 


Phone Antists :: Gngravers :: Glectrotypers 
Local and Long Distance Polk and La Salle Streets 
Wabash 3381 CHICAGO 
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We Want to Send 
Complimentary 


This Plan of Ours 


During the last seven years The 
Dartnell Corporation has helped 
over 3,000 different concerns to in- 
crease their sales. So far as we 
know, no other organization has 
had such an opportunity as has 
been offered us to study at close 
range the fundamentals of mer- 
chandising success. 


We have boiled down into a few 
typewritten pages our knowledge 
of the factors that enter in the 
success of a manufacturer who 
sells through the hardware jobber. 
We give facts which we have un- 
covered regarding the cost of sell- 
ing through the jobber and selling 
direct. And above all we maké cer- 
tain specifle recommendations 
which if carried through will in- 
crease the sales of any manufac- 
turer using this channel if distri- 
bution. 


The plan, we might say frankly, 
involves the use of advertising 
space in the Dartnell magazine for 
hardware jobber’s salesmen. But 
more than anything else it will 
show you how you can increase 
your sales from 10 to 100 per cent. 
and save $2,000 to boot. 


The plan will be sent without cost 
or obligation to any manufacturer 
who writes to us on his business 
stationery, and whose problem is 
to get the jobber to sell his line in- 
stead of merely taking such orders 
as come his way. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Dartnell Building 
1801 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Cheap Money Will Force 
Better Business 


A, decided improvement in business 
dating from Aug. 15, is seen by George 
R. Meyercord, president of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ association, who says 
further that business will continue to 
improve and that he has eight reasons 
for believing so. 

“IT cannot detect a single backward 
sign,” Mr. Meyercord says in his state- 
ment. “The psychology of improved con- 
ditions is beginning to exert that influ- 
ence toward looking forward instead of 
backward that makes confidence and 
good times. 

“Here are my reasons for believing 
that conditions are better and will con- 
tinue to improve: 

“First: The passage by congress of a 
protective tariff, which is heartening the 
manufacturer. I am convinced the pas- 
sage by the house of representatives of 
the tariff law in July caused the first 
spurt in business in the middle of August. 

“Second: The advance in the price of 
cotton made the collateral back of all 
southern bank loans ample security. I 
believe the south is in for a veritable 
boom when this cotton crop really gets 
to moving. 

“Third: The willingness of labor to 
listen to reason and accept readjustment 
in harmony with the needs of deflation. 

“Fourth: The imminence of the pas- 
sage of a new tax law will make large 
investors look around at this time and 
the psychological effect of such inquiry 
will be great. 

“Fifth: The cheapness of money will 
force constructive enterprise, as they 
now can be undertaken with the feeling 
that the money cost is not too great. 

“Sixth: I think the deflation in most 
industries has run its course. Raw ma- 
terial stocks of manufacturers, are now 
near to normal. 

“Seventh: Railroads are bound to go 
into the market for supplies with the up- 
turn in their income and the increased 
income will make the roads grant re- 
duced freight rates that the traffic can 
stand, and commodities in many major 
lines will again start moving. 

“Eighth: The business horizon shows 
signs of improvement even in exports. 
The frightful congested condition of un- 
digested stocks is now being relieved in 
such large consuming countries as Ar- 
gentina and Cuba.” 


“After a sojourn up north and a some- 
what varied experience in the automotive 
industry I have returned home and am 
again in the harness with a regular com- 
pany. As a salesman and sales manager, 
having to do with other salesmen, I feel 
at a loss without the inspiration and 
assistance whoch your bulletins have al- 
ways afforder me. I miss ‘Sales Manage- 
ment.’ Please send me a subscription 
blank.” C. C. Babb, Asst. Div. Sales Megr., 
California Associated Raisin Co., at Kan- 
sas City. 

“Please send me bound Volume III of 
‘Sales Management.’ I find Volume II 
very valuable as a reference work.” R. A. 
Loughney, Myles Salt So., Ltd. 
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Wanted 


A High Grade 


Sales Executive 


A New York State manu- 
facturer in business 28 years, 
who will, beginning next 
year, have the exclusive man- 
ufacturing and distributing 
rights on a staple article of 
quality merchandise used by 
all the dry goods trade and 
which is instantly recognized 
as superior and more eco- 
nomical than anything of its 
kind available, has an unus- 
ual opportunity for a high 
grade Sales Executive. 


The man we want will 
show us a consistent record 
of suecessful sales executive 
experience, judged from 
every important angle of the 
profession. He will be compe- 
tent to accept and faithfully 
and satisfactorily discharge 
the full responsibility of prof- 
itably marketing and ex- 
panding the output of our 
Mills continuously through 
an approved sales organiza- 
tion and sales promotion 
work which will represent his 
own creative, initiative and 
successful management. 


If you are the man we 


want, prove it in your first 
letter. 


Address Box 1140 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
1801 Leland Avenue : Chicago 


W. B. WILSO 


Now Representing— 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Cleveland 
The Chain Products Co. - Cleveland 
N. A. Strand & Co. . - Chicago 


WANTS Additional Lines he PACIFIC COAST Territory | 


60-62 Eighth Street | 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Binders for 
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$1.25 Postpaid 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1801 Leland Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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One Hour a Day Ringing Door Bells 


Some of the Novel Sales Plans Used by Louis G. Harris 
to Keep Business in His Ford Agency Above Quota 


HEN every vacant lot is crowded 
W: the sidewalks with second 

hand cars offered for sale at “ex- 
cursion” rates, while the streets are 
lined with cars of every conceivable 
make, age and condition plastered with 
“For Sale” signs it is unusual to hear of 
a lealer who is exceeding his quota every 
month—especially unusual when that 
quota is being exceeded by 20 to 40 cars 
a month. 


That is exactly what the West Detroit 
Auto Sales Company is doing, and have 
been doing almost every month so far 
this year. Early in the year when the 
Ford plant didn’t turn out a single car 
this company sold cars, and in order to 
make deliveries they had to go to Colum- 
bus, Chicago and other towns and buy 
cars right from the dealers’ floors. 

“During the boom years our salesmen 
simply hung around the sales room and 
wrote orders and tock in the money,” 
said Louis G. Harris, president of the 
company. “When the slump began to 
make itself felt, our sales slumped ac- 
cordingly. I knew that it was time to 
break the men of waiting for customers 
to come in and buy, I knew that every 
man on our selling force must get out 
and sell cars”. 


How He Found the Live Ones 


One of the first plans Mr. Harris used 
was the door-to-door canvass method. 
Mr. Harris thinks that there is a pos- 
sible Ford buyer behind every door. 
“Wherever there is a door, there may be 
a customer” is the slogan he constantly 
drummed into the heads of his salesmen. 
He found that the men were wasting too 
much time running around all the time, 
hunting up friends who might buy, or 
looking for “live prospects”. To save 
time, and to prevent the salesmen from 
overlooking any business he made an 
iron clad rule that one hour every morn- 
ing must be spent in making “cold tur- 
key calls”. Ringing door bells if you 
please. 


As every sales manager knows, this is 
the most heart breaking task a salesman 
can undertake. It is hard to ring one 
doorbell after another, because it is nat- 
ural to size up certain places and decide 
that there is no business to be had in- 
side. But before the cold canvass rule 
had been in effect a week the men were 
finding buyers in the most unlikely 
stores, homes and buildings. Hundreds 
of people who had plenty of money were 
located. Many of them had never been 
called upon by an automobile salesman. 
Some of the easiest sales that wére made 
originated from these cold canvass calls. 

A record of every call is made. Every 
morning Mr. Harris goes over the cards 
in person with the salesman. The sales- 
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man is required to set the date for the 
second call. 

“I usually cut the time in half,” says 
Mr. Harris, “if a salesman thinks the 
customer will be ripe in thirty days for 
another call, I file the card about fifteen 
days ahead. In this way I don’t give the 
customer time to cool off and decide that 
he cannot buy a car. Previous experi- 
ence has shown me that in selling Fords 
the sale should be made on the second 
call. After the second call, unless there 
is some outside influence, the prospect be- 
comes more and more difficult. So when 
a salesman makes the third call and still 
fails to make the sale he forfeits the 
right to make another call on that pros- 
pect. If he can prove to me that he is 
likely to make the sale I may allow him 
to make another call, but usually I give 
the card to another salesman who starts 
to work all over again on this particular 
prospect.” 

This may sound like a heartless way 
to handle salesmen, by taking their pros- 
pects away from them, but Mr. Harris 
has found that it keeps them on their 
toes. They make a desperate effort to sell, 
simply because they know that the num- 
ber of calls they can make on a prospect 
is limited. And when one salesman re- 
ports a man as being impossible to sell, 
it certainly wakes him up to have an- 
other salesman go out and sell him ten 
days later. 


Call Backs Are Expensive 


Call backs eat up too much time in 
most every business. This plan keeps the 
salesman working on live prospects— 
what is more, it is the strongest incentive 
to close orders quickly that I have come 
across. The surest way to let a salesman 
go stale is to allow him to spend too 
much time calling back on prospects that 
constantly put him off. He is living on 
promises, and the hopes of closing up 
sales, a week from Friday, or next Thurs- 
day morning. 

Promptly at eight o’clock every morn- 
ing Mr. Harris calls a meeting of sales- 
men. At this meeting every man receives 
the cards bearing the names of the pros- 
pects he is to call upon. Sales made the 
day before are discussed. Plans, ideas, 
and suggestions are offered and threshed 
out pro and con. Exactly one hour after 
the meeting opens the men start out for 
their day’s work. They know where they 
are going, who they are to call on, and 
and that they will have to account for 
every call made. What is more, they get 
a fresh, early start every day because 
no excuses are accepted for not attend- 
ing the morning meeting. 

In the meeting room is a large black- 
board showing the daily sales during the 
current month, the sales month by month 
for the entire year, and 2ach salesman’s 
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individual record. Every day each sales- 
man knows just how he stands, how much 
he has to sell to beat last month, and 
how many cars must be sold to reach 
the monthly quota. 

“We compute the value of a salesman 
on the following points,” says Mr. Har- 
ris, “Deliveries 40%, Sales 20%, immedi- 
ate Deliveries 10%, Trade-ins 20%, Cash 
Sales 10%.” 

This scale is used in computing the 
number of points earned in the contests. 
A recent successful contest showed up 
some of the men who were allowing too 
much for trade ins, or who were not 
making enough cash sales. It is one 
thing to sell a car and another to collect 
the money for it. 

Mr. Harris is a firm believer in cen- 
tests for salesmen. A contest is now run- 
ning between the four old salesmen and 
the four new men. The new men are run- 
ning considerably ahead of the old men. 
Why? Simply because the new men are 
more willing to work under the direction 
of Mr. Harris. The older men think th 
methods they used during the boom years 
are still good enough. They will not 
spend enough time in cold canvass work, 
and they spend too much time calling on 
friends, and easy appearing prospects. 


The Salesman Was Going Stale 


The contest provides a bonus of $5 per 
ear after sales have reached thirty cars 
during one month, and $10 a car over 
forty a month. The winner at the end of 
the year receives a $300 bonus. 

One day this summer Mr. Harris called 
in a salesman who was going stale. He 
had been unusually successful, but for 
some unknown reason he had sold prac- 
tically nothing for nearly a month. 

“After talking to this man for the 
most of an entire forenoon I decided that 
he was simply running around in cir- 
cles,” said Mr. Harris, “so I told him to 
try and figure out his own salvation and 
to come back and have another talk with 
with me in a day or so and let me know 
what he had found out. I knew what 
his trouble was, but I wanted him to ace- 
mit of his own accord.” 

“When he came in a :ay or so later 
he said that he had decided that he was 
wasting teo much time on oid calls, anc 
not devcting enough ~ime to hunting up 
new Dusiness, or in keeping in touch witi 
old customers. He had been talking with 
an insurance man who had told him that 
the automobile business should be con- 
siderably like the insurance business in 
that a large part of the business should 
come from old customers and cold can- 
vass calls.” 


“When I had made him admit that he 
was using wrong methods I set about to 
help him systeniatize his work. Since he 
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SALES 
ORGANIZER 
SOUGHT 


One of our clients has asked us to 
find a man for him who has had a 
successful record as a Sales Manager 
for agricultural implements, farm 
water systems, lighting systems or sim- 
ilar goods, selling to farmers through 
dealers and jobbers or distributors. 

wide acquaintance among farm 
implement dealers and salesmen calling 
on this class of trade would be helpful 
but not necessarily essential. 

A record for picking and, managing 
a successful sales crew, however, would 
be indispensable. 

Only men of proven ability will be 
considered. No experiments wil! be 
tried. 

A very attractive opportunity awaits 
the man who can show that he has had 
suecessful experience over the mer- 
chandising road our client is traveling. 

The main office and factory of our 
client is located in a thrifty western 
city. During the first year or so con- 
siderable traveling would be necessary, 
organizing the selling crew and making 
arrangements with distributors and 
dealers. 

The goods rank high in their class, 
the prices are right and the men who 
own and manage the business, are not 
only suecessful, but very congenial to 
do business with. 

Applicants for the position will please 
give full particulars in first letter. 
Give reference, state age, nationality, 
family, salary required and send recent 
photograph. All will be held in strict 
confidence and an appointment for a 
conference arranged with those favor- 
ably considered. 


SALES MANAGER 


The Cramer-Krasselt Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Where Business Is Good 


ECAUSE of the enormous new crops, 

now assured, and the recently begun 
movement of last year’s surplus, the vast 
Omaha Empire is prosperous. Obligations 
are being met, bank deposits are swell- 
ing, business is sound. People are buying 
what they need and want. 


Have you something to sell? 

You ean serve this territory most effectively 
and economically from a factory branch or dis- 
trict office at Omaha. 


We want to show you the sales opportunities, also 
how some of America’s leading business houses zone 
the Omaha Empire. Ask for Sales Analysis B-30. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Omaha 
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The Burroughs Quota Plan 


(Continued from Page 50) 


ance between the sales year by year to 
the different classes of business. If we 
sell 3% of our output to wholesale drug- 
gists this year, we are apt to run mighty 
close to this average for next year, and 
so on. It is true of other lines also, and 
to know the percentage for each line 
will show up the weaknesses in any or- 
ganization.” 

Summed up we see that the Burroughs 
quota for a given county is based on the 
previous sales, the machines in use and 
the count of business enterprises. In ad- 
dition to this his quota being based on 
a definite valuation for each line of busi- 
ness every salesman is working on a 
quota that is partly established by the 
sales of leading men in other territories, 
for, as explained above the valuation per 
business enterprise is based on the per- 
centage of the total business sold to that 
line of business all over the country as 
well as the average sale to this line, as 
made by the eight districts in the coun- 
try, this average being computed by tak- 
ing the total of three districts, the high 
district, and two average districts. 

With a comprehensive quota system 
such as this the Burroughs district man- 
ager knows: 

1. How many calls must be made to se- 
cure quota. 

. How much capital he must have to fi- 
nance his business. 

3. How many men will be required for 
his district. 

4. That if he devotes his efforts to the 
lines of business according to the sales 
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quota that he will have worked every 

territory thoroughly. 

How many sales managers and branch 
or district managers have this informa- 
tion, by other than guesswork. Time and 
again the Burroughs quota plan has 
brought to light certain facts that have 
made a big sales increase possible. In 
Chicago the west side was for a long 
time a sort of a Jonah with Burroughs 
salesmen. The count of business enter- 
prises on the west side showed that they 
should be receiving exactly twice the 
business from this district. This count 
of business enterprises was accurate, and 
based on what the salesmen in other ter- 
ritories were selling per enterprise there 
was no way to dispute the evidence that 
more men and more work should bring 
about the necessary increase in sales. 
The sales as based on past performance 
called for a quota of 50 points—the count 
of business enterprises called for 100 
points. The average of the two called 
for 75. So they manned for 75 points 
and actually secured considerably over 
this amount. (These figures are far from 
correct in numbers, but are correct in 
percentages. ) 

There is now being published a book 
that gives the number of business enter- 
prises by counties, along with much other 
valuable information which will enable 
every sales manager who knows what he 
should sell a certain line of business, and 
how many calls his men can make, to 
compute quotas on a scientific basis just 
as Burroughs are doing. 


Ringing Ten Door Bells a Day 


(Continued from Page 69) 


has started working as I have always 
advocated he has been one of the lead- 
ers”. 

“The chart shows the results of an in- 
vestigation to determine where our busi- 
ness was coming from. Perhaps I should 
say, where our business should come 
from, or where it is easiest to secure. 
Some of our men were devoting prac- 
tically no time to cold eanvass calls, and 
others were devoting no time to old cus- 
tomers. But the big things that this 
chart has proven to our men is the fal- 
lacy of working too much on their 
friends. Some of our men were devoting 
half of their time in trying to secure 
easy orders from their friends, when as 
a matter of fact only about 2% of their 
orders came from friends.” 

Summed up, we find the following out- 
standing plans which Mr. Harris has 
used successfully, most of which he 
has adapted from other lines of busi- 
ness, foreign to selling automobiles. 

1. One hour daily devoted to cold can- 
vass. 

2. Meeting of salesmen first thing every 

morning. 

Establishing systematic plan of work. 

Reports of every call with definite call- 

back dates. 


~ 
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5. Requires salesmen to relinquish pros- 
pects after third call. 


Mr. Harris started as an accessory 
salesman for the firm he is now presi- 
dent of. He formerly sold paper boxes. 
When he deeided there were possibilities 
in the automobile business he promptly 
got into the business, starting with a 
drawing account of only $30 a week, just 
six years ago. He was soon made sales 
manager, and later purchased the stock 
of the former president and was elected 
president. 


Two weeks after he was made sales 
manager his entire sales force quit him 
cold. They wouldn’t work for a man who 
insisted that they be on the job at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and who had the 
audacity to ask them to make reports on 
every call. They had been in the selling 
“game” for years, and knew all about it. 
But just for spite or perhaps for fun, 
Mr. Harris let them quit, and went out 
and sold fifty one cars the balance of the 
month. Since then his business has con- 
stantly increased, and even this year 
when only one other Detroit agency is 
selling their quota Mr. Harris’ organiza- 
tion is way ahead of their quota—in de- 
liveries as well as sales. 
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Covering All the Points in 
the Fewest Words 


(Continued from Page 54) 


buyer and he covers every advantageous 
point in as few words as possible and 
tells the truth. 

The standardization of selling methods 
is no more of a handicap to a salesman 
with unusual initiative than standardized 
lines are a handicap to an actor of 
marked ability. 


“asy to Understand 


In developing men along standardized 
lines, I have often used the illustration 
which you all know, to wit, that the 
Shakespearian lines rendered by the ten, 
twenty and thirty cent actors, are pre- 
cisely the same as are rendered by Rob- 
ert B. Mantell, or others of equal ability, 
and whereas you probably would not sit 
through a ten, twenty or thirty cent show 
presented by mediocre men, you will pay 
$4.50 to hear Mantell or Sothern, and 
you will do this because they have intui- 
tive ability and unusual initiative in their 
chosen profession. 

All successful actors are trained so 
that they cannot, will not, and do not, 
give what we call in our business a “no 
use” or slip-shod approach and demon- 
stration, but they must necessarily give 
as equally good a performance the three- 
hundredth time as they do the first, and 
certainly they could not give a one- 
quarter performance one night, one-half 
performance another night and full per- 
formance another, as some salesmen do. 

There is more real value in expression 
and application along given lines than 
there ever can be in lines of general 
arguments no matter how applicable they 
may be to the product. 


Talk Himself In and Out 


We may call this latter enthusiastic 


endeavor, but usually it follows that un- 


less a man is trained along standardized 
lines and properly instructed he will use 
arguments at such length that he will 
beth talk himself in and out of a sale, go 
back to slip-shod methods and finally ob- 
livion. 

One of the best actors on the American 
speaking stage today is John Drew, and 
vet in the majority of his roles he speaks 
very seldom and when he does he says 
very little. I do not believe I have ever 
vet heard a man say so little, and yet 
produce the effect, all of which is merely 
a plea for brevity and efficiency in sell- 
ing, which the standardized method will 
develop. 

Any salesman well versed in a stand- 
ard approach or demonstration and con- 
versant with the leading arguments 
brought against the use of his product 
with the best manner in which to meet 
these objections in the fewest words will 
be trained as a pugilist is trained for a 
twenty-round bout. He overcomes his 
opponent in the first round, if possible, 
but he is so trained, that he is fit, able 
and ready to go the whole twenty rounds, 
if necessary, and will have delivered the 
very best that is in him no matter what 
the conditions may be. 

—Courtesy, Addressograph Company 
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MULTIPLEX Wall 
Fixture No. 20 


Equipped with 20—50x48 
inch wings. Very desir- 
able for mounting a num- 
ber of maps or other mat- 
ter requiring large space. 
Option of several wing 
sizes. 


Get the True Perspective 
of Your Selling Field 


MULTIPLEX Wall 
Fixture No. 23 
Equiped with 6—30x40 
inch wings. Excellent for 
posting various kinds of 


business data — charts, 
schedules, maps, ete. Op- 
tion of several wing sizes. 


MULTIPLEX Floor 
Fixture No. 11 


Equipped with 12—30x40 
inch wings. Self-support- 
ing. Fits almost any- 


where. Well suited for 
reneral display. Option 
of several wing sizes. 


MULTIPLEX Large 
Wing Wall Fixture 


No. 6 
Equipped with 6—50x48 
inch wings. Used ex- 


tensively for mounting 
large maps and other 
similar data. Option of 
several wing sizes. 


With MULTIPLEX Map Fixtures you can 
instantly get the true perspective of your 
sales territory, whether it is national or sec- 
tional in scope. 

The MULTIPLEX Map System will show you 
how your product is moving — just where 
sales need speeding — how to fix allotments 
for agents and dealers — outline the boun- 
daries of your territory—route salesmen— 
cut traveling expenses—check quotas—and 
provide a vast amount of other information 
that would ordinarily require hours of re- 
search. 

MULTIPLEX Fixtures are mounted with 
tand-MecNally or other maps and have wash- 
able surfaces. Wings are interchangeable and 
can be quickly removed for comparison or 
other purposes. Furnished in all sizes in desk, 
wall or floor types to suit every business. 


Get Complete Information 


Tell us what you want MULTIPLEX to do 
for vou—we will send you full data, recom- 
mendations and descriptions of the fixture 
best suited to your needs. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Company 


New York City 508 Knickerbocker Building 
St. Louis . ‘ 925 N. 10th Street 
Chicago. . ‘ ‘ 1722 Republic Building 
Cincinnati . 1514 First National Bank Building 
340 Pacific Building 


San Francisco . 
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What Properly 
Constitutes Sales 
Cost 


The New York Sales Manager’s 
Club is to be commended on the 
initiative it has shown in tack- 
ling the problem of sales costs. 
Sales expense has long been a favorite charging-off 
place for the accounting department. Perhaps the 
difficulty encountered by tax officials in checking up 
selling expense may have something to do with it; or 
it may be the inborn suspicion held by most account- 
ants that the high salaries usually paid in the sales 
department make it a legitimate target, but what- 
ever the reason the fact is evident that in nine out 
of ten accounting departments the sales department 
carries too large a burden of the general expense. 


This was proven conclusively in a report on the 
subject issued some years back by The Dartnell Cor- 
poration. No two business concerns had the same idea 
as to what should be charged up to selling and what 
should not. One concern, for example, charged char- 
itable donations up to sales expense. -A clock manu- 
facturer puts into selling expense such items as bad 
debts, experimental expense, outgoing freight, col- 
lection expense, association dues—in fact every con- 
ceivable expense occurred in marketing the product 
after it is delivered to the stock room by the produc- 
tion department. On the other hand another manu- 
facturer charges to selling expense only the actual 
commissions to the sales force plus the advertising 
and departmental help. Some don’t even charge 
advertising up to selling, but carry it in a good-will 
account. No two concerns apparently have the same 
method of arriving at the selling cost, yet there is 
nothing that the heads of a business delight in doing 
more than to compare their sales cost with this, that 
or some other company. 


The first of the year will soon be here with the 
annual scrutinizing of financial statements, the 
squealing of directors, and the annual firing of man- 
- agers who have failed to show a satisfactory profit 
on the investment. The cost of selling will, we fear, 
come in for more than its usual share of criticism 
this year. There will be much said about “our” costs 
compared with so-and-so’s costs. Unless the sales 
manager goes into the board meeting armed with 
the facts, and prepared to show that loose talk about 
selling costs doesn’t mean anything, he is likely to be 
rudely handled. Some day we hope that a joint com- 
mittee of a national association of sales managers 
and the Institute of Chartered Accountants will get 
together and lay down a set of rules which can be 
followed in determining sales cost. That, we under- 
stand, is what the New York Club proposes to do in 
a local way. It is an example which clubs in other 
cities could well follow. There is no service which 
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EDITORIAL 


your association can render to the sales managers of 
your community which would be more beneficial 
than to issue, in collaboration with an accountant’s 
committee, a phamphlet on the subject of. correct 
sales cost. 

oxpammsmnenill Danses 


Buy Your 1922 
Auto Requiremnts 
This Fall 


The action of James S. Kirk, 
Chicago soap manufacturers, 
in buying 100 Ford roadsters 
for the use of their salesmen 
during 1922 is in line with the general belief that 
prices on some of the light cars are at rock botton, 
and may go higher when the spring demand makes 
itself felt after the first of the year. It is reported 
that the General Motors are going out after Henry 
Ford’s scalp with the Chevrolet, now priced at $525 
(peak price $900) and Ford’s sensational cuts from a 
peak of $575 down to $355 were largely an endeavor 
to keep the General Motors out of the light car field. 
Whether there-is any truth in this gossip or not, the 
fact remains that present prices are down to a level 
not justified by any corresponding increase in the 
buying power of the dollar. More than that the aver- 
age reduction so far on fifty-two standard makes of 
cars is less than twenty per cent. The reduction on 
Fords is 38 per cent, on Chevrolets 42 per cent, and 
on Dodges 23 per cent. It is logical to suppose that 
such a radical cut in price is due to artificial rather 
than economic conditions, and that these light types 
will be the first to climb upwards. 


Po , aera 

Throwing When the epidemic of cold feet 
the Compass first began to spread over business 
Overboard some months back it was quite the 


thing for the board of directors to 
call a special meeting, and after long and verbose 
discussion reach the momentous decision to cut down 
expenses. The proper resolutions were drafted, the 
order turned over to the general manager for execu- 
tion, and the meeting adjourned well satisfied with 
itself and feeling that it was about the cleverest 
body of deliberators out of Wall Street.. 


What actually happened in a great many cases, 
however, was quite the reverse. In one company, the 
honorable directors, from the seclusion of their 
whiskers, decreed that the research department was 
a useless expense and ordered it forthwith beheaded. 
It was. Four hundred dollars a month was seemingly 
saved to a business whose sales had passed the 
two million mark. For a while its absence was not 
noticed. Old policies were being followed and there 
was no great need for facts upon which to base de- 
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cisions. But along about last September it suddenly 
came home to the management that the old policies, 
in spite of their 1920 record for results, were sadly 
out of date. The country had entered upon a long 
period of declining prices, a period such as no one in 
the present management of the company had ever 
experienced. To meet these new conditions new 
plans, new methods, new policies had to be drafted. 
There was no precedent to follow. The only person 


in the organization to whom the general manager 


could turn to for facts upon which to base new pol- 
icies had been handed a pink slip six months ago! 
This general manager 


cently wrote a letter to Keasbey & Mattison of 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, for a sample of their pow- 
dered carbonate of magnesia with full information 
as to the proper way of using it. In due time the 
factory at Ambler, Pa., forwarded the inquiry to 
the Chicago branch. It was turned over to the man- 
ager of the pharmaceutical department, a Mr. Mason, 
who sent the sample and in a stereotyped and stilted 
letter informed the inquirer that several concerns 
in his city were using the magnesia for the purpose 
which the Brazilla Company had in mind and that 
they could easily obtain information from any retail 

druggist as to how to 


is now looking around 
for a new _ research 
man and intends to 
put in a new research 


‘What’ Sales Management ‘is Fighting For 


use this product for 
clarifying. Had it not 
been for the fact that 
the letter wound up 


Elimination of Wasteful Methods in Sales 


Greater Appreciation of the Sales Mana- 
ger’s Place in Business Building. 


department, larger and kL 
better than the one and Advertising. 
that was thrown out 2 
on the junk pile. But ; 
it is going to cost him 5 


thousands of dollars 
for every dollar he 
“saved” by eliminating 
the old department. 
This popular plan of 
closing your eyes and 
cutting down expenses 


. Ascendancy of Sales Department Over 


Production and Credits. 


. Uniform Mileage Books. 
. Lower Hotel Rates. 
». A Mercantile Census of the United States 


by the Federal Government. 
Activities 


Organization of Sales Managers Associa- 


Ultimate Federation of These Associa- 


sounds like saving 7. Co-ordination of All Sales 
money, but too often Under One Man Control. 

it is a pin-straighten- 

ing, procedure. These - tion in All Sales Centers 

are hundreds of con- mesa . h 

cerns today who are 9. J < Leer 
using their right hand tions Into a National Association. 
towrite urgent appeals 


for business to their 
salesmen, while with 
their left hand they 
are cutting off the 


10. 


Education of the Dealer and Jobber and 
Their Sales People in the Art of Selling 
Merchandise. 


very helps and tools which the 
in order to get business. And 


salesmen must have 
they think they are 


with the hope that the 
order would be forth- 
coming we are uncer- 
tain whether the letter 
was intended to sell 
magnesia or to drive 
away bothersome per- 
sons who asked for 
prices. Mr. Mason did 
want the business, but 
either he was too busy 
or too lazy to write the 
kind of a letter that 
would get it. And we 
fear there are a whole 
lot of other sales cor- 
respondents, who like 
Mr. Mason, need some 
sort of a jolt to let 
them know the war is 
over. One of the req- 
uisites of a sales cor- 
respondent is to give 
all the information. 


saving money by doing it! 
ee eee 


An Inquiry Worth It is very easy to fall into a 
Answering Is Worth rut in handling inquiries. 
Answering Right Even the most wide-awake 

correspondent will in time 
lose his initiative and alertness, and settle down to 
a sort of hum-drum way of answering inquiries 
which not only aggravates customers but may actu- 
ally cost the house business. To illustrate how this 
works out the Brazilla Company of Minneapolis re- 
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The paint manufacturers’ associatjon sent out the 
following paragraph in a bulletin to its membership: 

Sales direction based on mis-information or 1920 
information of markets will miss fire in the business 
cycle we are now entering. The most careful kind of 
analysis of territorial and general 1922 conditions, 
must be made before sales can be soundly directed. 
Getting out into the field for this information is ab- 
solutely essential. Market analysis will show what 
each territory should yield. To make the quota sys- 
tem most effective, put it on a weekly competitive 
basis and announce the results each week. 
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450 New Dealer 


Accounts for $66 


That’s what one of our subscribers 


did by adopting one idea in MAK- | 


ING LETTERS PAY SYSTEM— 
over $10,000.00 in new business at 
a cost of only $66 postage. 


What It Is 


MAKING LETTERS PAY SYS- 
TEM is a loose leaf service. (The 
average cost is only $6 per month.) 
It gives you nearly 1,000 plans and 
ideas to successfully and economi- 
cally develop your business. 


You are privileged, as a subscriber, 
to send us your letters for criti- 
cism and revision without cost by 
Edward H. Schulze, recognized as 
the foremost authority on success- 
ful sales letters. Igleheart Bros., 
makers of “Swansdown” baking 
flour, found that this service in- 
creased the pulling power of one 
sales letter over 300 per cent. 


Over 3500 Users 


This system is being used by over 
3500 business firms throughout 
America. The fact that these con- 
cerns renew subscriptions from 
year to year is the best proof that 
this service is good. There is 
hardly a fair-sized city in the 
United States where there is not 
one or more users of MAKING 
LETTERS PAY SYSTEM. A few 
representative subscribers are given 
below: 


J. W. Roberts & Co. The Rand Co. 


(Cigars) Vulcan Soot Cleaner 
Greenfield Tap & Die Co. 
Co. Becton-Dickinson Co. 


Spencer Trask Co. “Ditto” 
S. W. Straus Co. American Paper Mills 
Kellog Toasted Corn Baker Lumber Co. 

Flakes Co. Flockhart Fdry. Co. 
Remington Type- Heinn Company 

writer Co. Hayward Company 
Oliver Typewriter Monroe Cal. Mach. Co. 

Co. Van Expansion Bolt 
Standard Oil Co. Co. 

Allen & Wheeler Co. Ass’n Woodenware 
Dragon Storage Mfrs. 

Batteries Detmer Woolen Co. 
Sexsmith & Co. Bertha Coal Co. 
Parker Pen Co. The Roto Co. 

Old Colony Trust Co. R. J. Teeter & Co. 
Taylor Instrument Berkey & Gay Furn. 
Co, Co. 


Free Trial 
MAKING LETTERS PAY SYS- 
TEM is sent to any business ex- 
ecutive for free trial. Simply pin 
this advertisement to your letter- 
head, send it to us, and we will 


forward the System to you for one 
weeks’ free trial, with the under- 


standing that you either keep it or | 


return it to us, parcel post insured, 
at the end of that time. 


MAKING LETTERS 
PAY SYSTEM 


320 W. 42nd St., New York 
3500 Users 


7th Successful Year | 


| 
fh. 


—— 


Trade-Mark and Good -Will 
. Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 
infringements, etc. If possible, they will be answered in a forthcoming issue. Address: 
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Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Capitalizing the Good-Will of a 
Business 


Bellingham, Wash.—Will you kindly advise 
whether we are correctly informed that it is the 
accepted practice, when reorganizing or incor- 
porating a business, to issue preferred stock to 
the amount of the tangible assets and to issue 
common stock in proportion to the value of the 
good will of the business?—R. & R 


The formula you cite is one that, in 
substance, has been followed in the capi- 
talization of many of the large corpora- 
tions and consolidations which have been 
effected in the United States in recent 
years. That is to say, the preferred stock 
has been gauged in amount by the re- 
sources of “tangible” assets, whereas 
back of the common.stock has been 
placed the intangible assets foremost of 
which is good will. Critics of some of the 
flotations that have thus capitalized in- 
dustrial good will have charged, some- 
times, that this or that issue of common 
stock was based on the earning capacity 
of the business and nothing else. But, 
certainly, there is direct and definite re- 
lation between earning capacity and es- 
tablished good-will. 


“Good-Will”’, An Allowable Trade-Mark 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—A competitor of ours is using 
the word ‘Goodwill’ as a trade-mark an” claims 
to have registered it at the U. S. Patent Office. 
It was our understanding that words such as this 
could not be appropriated to the exclusive use of 
any one firm. Will you kindly have your Wash- 
ington bureau investigate?—C. B. & S. 

While the official censors have always 
refused to register the words “Trade- 
Mark” and “Copyright”, they do not hold 
that this prohibition extends to “Good- 
will” and applications for the enrollment 
of that word have been approved. Public 
insignia such as the letters “U. S.” are 
likewise denied entry in the government’s 
trade-mark register but “Good-will” is 
not accounted in that category any more 
than is “Satisfaction” which has also 
been accepted, as have “Specification” 
and “Publicity”. 


A Short Cut to Good-Will Protection 


Framingham, Mass.—I notice a recent news- 
paper dispatch which states that the Federal Trade 
Commission has cited a complaint of unfair com- 
petition against an individual who set up in busi- 
ness under the name “Louise” in defiance of the 
established good will of a competitive business 
conducted nearby under the name “Marie Louise’. 
Does this mean that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, instead of the courts, is the proper place to 
seek redress for raids upon good will?—A. G. 


The courts are, as ever, the approved 
source of satisfaction for trespass upon 
good-will. However, the Federal Trade 
Commission offers what might be termed 
a short cut in good-will protection in that 
the Trade Commission may be induced 
to act without the victim waiting to ac- 
cumulate the mass of evidence of actual 
damage sustained that must be produced 
in order to get damages in court. Then 
too, there is the consideration of ex- 
pense. The Federal Trade Commission 
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will take up cudgels for a sales interest 
that is being despoiled of its good-will 
without the nourisher of good-will going 
down into his pocket for a retainer fee 
and other legal expenses. 


Delay in the Protection of 
Good-Will 


Atlanta, Ga.—For various reasons we have put 
off legal action against a competitor that has, we 
believe, clearly infringed our trade-mark. How- 
ever, we warned him, as soon as his goods went 
on the market, to cease use of the imitative mark. 
Now he is urging in defense of his continued in- 
fringement that our inaction constitutes a waiv- 
ing of our rights. Is this attitude warranted? 
K. & D. 


Decidedly not, we should say offhand. 
In numerous cases the courts have held 
that where poachers were warned 
promptly to cease violation of trade- 
mark rights it did not matter that the 
aggrieved party was slow to resort to 
legal force. In some instances a lapse of 
from three to six years has occurred ere 
a warned infringer was finally hailed to 
court. 


The Best Way to Trail Substitutes 


Omaha, Neb.—We are lookng for information 
as to the most effective means of discovering 
promptly after they are placed on the market, 
articles which infringe our trade-mark, imitate the 
“dress” of our goods or otherwise serve the ends 
of substitutors. Our product, though possessed 
of an individuality of quality all its own, is of a 
type that is susceptible of manufacture on a small 
scale by irresponsible competitors who seek, in the 
average instance, merely to capture, via substitu- 
tion, this or that local market or restricted sales 
territory. This renders it important for us to be 
promptly appraised: of the appearance of each 
new copycat. It has been suggested that we enlist 
the service of a newspaper clipping bureau to 
send us copies of advertisements from local news- 
papers where substitutes ply their guerilla compe- 
tition.—N. M. Co. 


The suggested use of a clipping bureau 
as a scout is unquestionably one means 
to the desired end but it should be em- 
ployed with eyes open to the fact that 
many substitutes and trade-mark dis- 
guises are not advertised even locally. 
Other means will be needed to trail all 
the substitutes that tag on as the camp 
followers of goods that benefit by estab- 
lished good-will. The national advertiser 
or foreign advertiser in newspapers can, 
for one thing, enlist the good offices of 
the service departments or merchandis- 
ing departments of the dailies in which 
space is purchased to be on the watch 
for trade-name “doubles” offered as “just 
as good”. 

After all, though, the dependable de- 
tective for the seller who is a victim of 
substitution is the salesman calling on 
the trade. If the maker of “the genuine” 
has his own salesmen on the road it will 
add little to their work to keep a sharp 
watch for imitations and_ substitutes, 
sending promptly to the home office any 
examples that are offered for sale in the 
open market. If the sales interest that is 
being submarined in this fashion has not 
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its own salesmen the same ena may be 
attained by enlisting the co-operation 
(with the consent of their principals) of 
the city salesmen and traveling salesmen 
of the jobbers. Indeed, jobbers’ sales- 
men, from the nature of their operations 
and their intimate contact with the mar- 
ket, are especially well qualified to spot 
counterfeit merchandise the minute it 
appears. 


Sellers of certain classes of merchan- 
dise have found it worth while to per- 
sonally keep close wateh on mail-order 
advertisements and mail-order catalogs 
and the counters of 5-and-10-cent stores, 
because it is in these channels that sub- 
stitutes for certain classes of goods seem 
to spring up most frequently. The 
“Agents Wanted” columns of the classi- 
fied pages of metropolitan dailies are 
also seanned regularly by some sellers 
who have learned to be on their guard 
for the substitute that escapes detection 
for a long time because sold only by 
house-to-house canvass or by street and 
fair vendors, etc., ete. 


One Way to Handle Sales 
Complaints 


The old saying that “every knock is a 
boost” is being accepted literally by the 
management of the Osborn Manufactur- 
ing Company. In times like these, when 
every company must make a vigorous ef- 
fort to improve its service to the trade, 
no complaint should be passed over hast- 
ily, because, if it is investigated and 
found deserved, and is corrected, the 
complaint becomes a boost instead of a 
knock. 


With this in mind, the General Man- 
ager of this company calls a conference 
in his office every Tuesday morning at 
10 o’clock in which the Works Manager, 
the Factory Superintendent, and the 
Sales Manager sit to give careful con- 
sideration to all complaints of import- 
ance. 

The complaints which receive particu- 
lar attention are those in regard to the 
quality of Osborn products, or the ques- 
tion of delivery. A thorough plan of co- 
operation between sales and factory has 
been laid out, by which the factory is 
able to know from day to day on just 
what items stocks are running low, and 
prepare accordingly, so that sufficient 
stocks are on hand. The plan is working 
so successfully, that it is recommended 
to anyone having difficulties, and wishing 
to improve the spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the factory and the sales depart- 
ment. 


To make this conference successful, it 
is necessary to eliminate the personal 
element. All complaints are taken up 
with the belief that they are for the best 
of the company, and can be capitalized 
by correcting them. The spirit of criti- 
cism would ruin any attempt similar to 
the above. 


“We are very well pleased with the 
Special Sales Bulletins and our salesmen 
are finding them a real help in their 
work.” James King, Sales Manager, The 
Pompeian Company. 
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Asked the secret of his success in re- 
peatedly conquering armies twice as 
jarge as his own, Napoleon replied, 


“TI divide and attack!” 


e Divisional Method | 
of" Sales Attack | 


*“‘Divide—and attack!’" Asa military measure it won for Napoleo 
As a merchandising measure it will win for you! 


“Divide—and attack!"’ It is the doctrine of the day. Conquer th 
world, if you will. Get your goods on all of the counters of Christe: 
dom. Spread your name and your fame to every city, town and han 
let. Make your product, or service, the dominant factor in the field 

But do it a step at a time! And be sure that each step is in the 
right direction. Cut out the guess-work and the gamble. Know jus 
where you are going before you start. Divide your market into easily 
handled sections—and attack intensively. 

With the Divisional Method of Sales Attack it is not only poss 
ble - it is decidedly practical. To a few sales executives who wish ¢ 
build distribution on the solid foundation of proved facts, we offe 
this tested merchandising plan. 

Let us tell you, without obligation, what the Divisional Met 
of Sales Attack can accomplish for you in your business 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board 


BurTON BIGELOw, President A. J. RANDALL, Secretary 
MAXWELL Droke, Vice-President B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


A 543-A Nortu Capito, AVENUE 
‘ 
\* ae 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Now Ready for Mailing 


New FREE Dartnell Catalog 


Describing all the new Reports on 
Sales Investigations; Manuals for 
Salesmen; Surveys on Selling Sub- 
jects; Sales Department Forms; 
Better Salesmanship Cartoons, etc. 


The Dartnell Corporation 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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THE SALES MANAGER ASKED 


How far from Syracuse to Oswego? 

Is there an interurban from Indianapolis to Koleomo? 
Is there bus service from Elmira to Ithaca? . 
How large a town is York? 

What is the fare from Buffalo to Eric? 

Shall our New York man make Burlington? 

What is the best commercial hotel in Kalamazoo? 
How shall I split our Southern territory? 


BLUM’S ATLAS ANSWERED 


all these questions, and all others relating to sales 
control. Up to the minute in both maps and gazeteer. 


. 


Price Complete: 


Linen Paper, $20.00. Lacquered Surface Paper, $40.40 


The LACQUER permits marking in any color and erasing without injuring the 
surface of paper. It eliminates the expense and space requirement of a pin cabinet 


ASK FOR CATALOG F 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


Commercial Map Specialists 
7 West 29th Street, New York City 


Purchase a pocket edition of our Individual State Maps ‘from your local stationer. ‘Price 25c each. 


The Open Sesame to 
Acquaintance and 
Business 


Wiggins book-form cards carry 
an impression of quality and dis- 
tinction. 

Handy leather case fits vest 
pocket. Cards detach with a 
smooth, clean edge—not perfo- 
rated. Tissue between cards can 
be used for memoranda. Ask for 
tab of specimens. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Book-Form Cards 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Established 1857 
1100S. Wabash Ave. 1228S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Alwayson Hand  |\| 
Clean and Uh \ 5 
Presentable WE 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book Form 


CARDS 
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Financial Phases of Sales 


Management 
(Continued from Page 46) 


such a policy of small space in the face 
of such tremendously larger space by 
competitors. And here is the answer— 
here is not merely the reason why we, in 
the selling end of The Borden Company 
stick to our small ads, but it is also the 
reason for our whole sales and adver- 
tising policy: 

We believe that the only way to put 
business on an even keel is for each indi- 
vidual house to get onto an even keel. 
When every business house gets down to 
sound fundamentals and keeps its feet 
on the ground and its head up, much of 
this turmoil will have disappeared. We 
believe that business must be built over 
a period of time—that a business which 
is increased over night like a mushroom 
is grown will drop the same way. The 
things which permit a business to jump 
over night are not sound consumer de- 
mand but too often they are inside con- 
cessions, inside prices and special deals 
and allowances. That is not development 
of business. It is just prostitution of 
business. We believe in advertising. But 
we go further. We believe in advertising 
all the time. Our product is used all the 
time so it ought to be advertised all the 
time. And so we take the money avail- 
able for advertising and divide it by 
twelve. And the result is that we have 
enough for a small ad several times a 
week twelve months in the year. We 
keep before the public the year round. 


Don’t Force the Dealers 


We could take that sum and do it differ- 
ently. We could put it into a few large 
ads in a short campaign. And we could 
take those ads and show them to the 
trade and load the dealer on the strength 
of them. In other words, we could use 
our advertising appropriation to force 
the dealer to buy. But we don’t do that. 
We use our advertising not to force the 
trade to buy but to help the trade sell 
our products. Long after the sporadic 
campaign, conjured up to get a lot of 
goods out of a manufacturer’s ware- 
house into a jobber’s or retailer’s ware- 
house has ceased to appear—and when 
the retailer and jobber are bewailing 
their folly in letting themselves be sold 
something they don’t want, our campaign 
of advertising goes on, telling the con- 
sumer over and over and over that she is 
safe with our product. And while the 
dealer may not enthusiastically order 
fifty cases of our product on the strength 
of some special stunt or big ‘campaign— 
only to let it spoil in his basement— 
while he may not buy fifty cases of Bor- 
den’s at one time and no more for 
months, what he does do is buy our milk 
a case or two at a time, every few days. 


At the same time, it is hard work now 
and then to resist the arguments of 
salesmen and jobbers and retailers—to 
stand back and see great quantities of 
competitors goods go in on the strength 
of special concessions, special prices— 
knowing that we could easily do those 
very things and get the business at a 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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A Thousand Dollars a Week to 
Get Market Facts 


By K. K. Bell 


General Manager, Calumet Baking Powder Company, Chicago 


O man owns a market, nor will he 
N ever own it in connection with a 

food product. Baking powder is 
the last chapter in food. I think the 
housewife would change starch or would 
change flour or would change, probably, 
anything in the world and part with 
her husband, maybe, before she would 
change her baking powders, and even 
then we cannot rest our oars. We must 
keep our advertising going. 


“What kind of advertising? All kinds! 
Just like all other concerns that you 
would call national advertisers, we use, 
first, the newspapers. What for? To 
secure a demand; to secure distribution 
of our product. Next, we use_ bulletins, 
painted walls—billboards, you call them. 
We use the trade papers and talk policy 
to the dealer. We use co-operative dealer 
advertising. 


“Haven’t you seen a tendency during 
these times of pooling in connection with 
buying? The large grocers want to get 
together in a pool and buy large quan- 
tities so they may get their goods cheap- 
er. Do you see the tendency of national 
advertisers to pool their buying and ad- 
vertising space? Why? Because you 
have to get more out of your advertising 
today for less money than you ever did 
before, on account of the lower prices. 
It is not a seller’s market. It is a buy- 
er’s market, and you have to get more 
out of your advertising. 


Everybody Is Pooling Something 


“The same thing is true, practically, of 
all lines. You see the wonderful copy 
that the banks, for instance, put out on 
‘How to own a beautiful home.’ They 
don’t tell you what bank to put your 
money in. They simply say ‘Save! Be 
Thrifty! Open a Savings Account!’ This 
movement of pooling advertising for a 
common good and a mutual benefit is on 
the same basis as it is in buying mer- 
chandise. 


“You say ‘Whom do you pool with?’ 
The baking powder people are not quite 
that clannish. They cannot so much as 
pool with their companion ingredients. 
I have tried it. Baking powder is never 
eaten alone. Flour is never eaten alone. 
The dealer knows if he sells baking pow- 
der he must sell some flour, and that if 
he sells flour, he must sell extracts and 
all sorts of other things. Still our com- 
pany cannot go up to Minneapolis to a 
flour concern and say ‘We will pool our 
advertising.’ Why? That would offend 
some other baking powder company. We 
would offend some other flour people, and 
in that way we are barred from pooling 
our advertising. 


“The one thing I want to say in closing 
is that I have never tried to talk to an 
advertising group before. I have talked 
to selling people, and I have talked in- 
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tensively. To me, selling and advertising 
are so inseparably bound together that 
the same talk would apply equally to 
both. In other words, here is why I think 
we get more out of our advertising than 
practically anybody else that I know. If 
you will come over to our plant you will 
see three hundred people there. They are 
all busy. They have an account with 
every town. They have it comparatively 
for five years; in fact, ever since we have 
been there. There is an advertising report 
that goes back from every town that does 
not show its sixty-six and two-thirds 
quota, or twenty-two per cent if the 
salesman makes the town three times. 
They go through those records and they 
follow up every town that is considered 
delinquent. 


“We have records by cities, we have 
got records by counties and towns and 
states for years and years. We have a 
sales promotion department that has the 
same information, anf if the salesmen 
call on the buyers, they follow it up. ‘Is 
such and such a town up to its quota?’ 
‘No.’ This department gets a signal to 
get busy on that town and instructs the 
salesman to call on the dealer in ques- 
tion and sell him an advertising deal. 


Fight It Out With the Dealer 


“What is the advertising deal? The 
advertising deal is where the merchant 
gives up his discount, his quantity dis- 
count, and we send the advertising out, 
advertising the dealer and the Calumet 
Baking Powder company hand in hand. 
The dealers do not all know the inside 
story of Calumet. They don’t know how 
it is made, they buy so many other 
things, and so we take a territory and 
co-operate with the dealer in advertising 
and we fight it out with him, and we 
know just where we stand with every 
town in every state, comparatively, every 
minute. 


“Instead of spending the money ac- 
cording to the amount of business we get 
out of a town, we reverse the idea and 
spend the money where we don’t sell, 
and we bring in these delinquent towns, 
delinquent customers, and we do it in 
just one way. How? By knowing what 
we are doing; by spending a thousand 
dollars a week to have all the facts at 
our finger’s end every minute, so that 
the advertising men can take this report 
and compare the sales for the last three 
years, or the last three trips, and see 
what is going on there, what the dealers 
are doing, the number of dealers, the 
newspapers, electric signs, bulletins, and 
all other forms of advertising. As Mr. 
Wilson said when I considered what to 
say or how to say it, ‘For goodness sake, 
tell them what you are doing up in Wis- 
consin. How do you find business?’ I 
don’t find it. I go after it.” 
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Letters to Salesmen 
Send your salesmen my stimulating 
weekly letters. One month’s tnal 
service, $1.00. House Organ and 
Sales Bulletin Contributions fur- 
nished at a moderate charge. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 


Sales and Advertising Counselor 
405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 

keepe Ras oy Stmakoate ro me 
a ei y 

lorourd and reduc reduce the Se possibility of error. 


100—$ 3. 00 charges paid 
500— 13.75 f. o. b. Ric hmond 
1000— 25. 4 
GARRETT & a massie inc., Publishers 
P. O. Box 1837-D, Richmond, Va. 


Free Proofs Of 
Selling Aid Cuts 


Use Selling Aid Cuts to increase 
the effectiveness of your house 
organs, folders, post cards an: 
circulars. 

Write today for proofs of hun 
dreds of striking cuts, sent free 


Selling Ai Niassa 


Direct Mail Advertising 


reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE MAG- 
AZINE—published monthly—tells how to 
write Sales-Producing Letters, Circulars, 
Booklets, House Magazines. Send $2.00 
for 12 months subscription. 

POSTAGE, 18 East 18th St., New York. 


Fieve lt=Ghew him the Letter! 


If your salesmen could show skeptical pros- 
pects the testimonial letters received from 
| your satisfied customers—it would remove 
| doubt and often get the order. Hard-shell 

prospects demand proof. You could prob- 

ably provide it by multiplying the use of the 
| testimonial letters lying idle in your files. 
Why not put power behind those testi- 
monials? Give a copy to each one of your 
salesmen. We make photostatic copies of 
anything written, printed or drawn, Letters, 
Contracts, Reports, Plans, ete. Accurate 
inex pensive—positive proof. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES 

Send a fresh testimonial to your salesmen 
regularly and note the effect on their morale 


and orders. Let us send you samples and 
prices. 


| Ajax Photo Print Co. "Ghicag, icin" 


“The Right MAP For Every Purpose’’ 


We are not map publishers favoring the sale of certain map 
— Our ex nce, however, enables us to recom- 
mend and tock he Right Map for every purpose. 
Three pon one questions we should know about your map 
requirements are 

— for what particular purpose —size limitations 

—how you wish to use them 

Tvavesinge Gace, If there is a particular kind of map 


ou want us about it 
WERTSNER 2 & WILD, 316 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Want e e High-grade specialty 


* salesman of demon- 
strated earning power with executive 
ability and some capital, to handle ex- 


clusive territorial distribution of equipment 
sold through executives. 


| Address Box 1148, Sales Management, Chicago 
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THE 
CURTIS HOTEL 


10th St. at 4th Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Largest and Finest Hotel in the 


Sales 


Northwest 


Managers are awaking to the 


possibilities of “The Curtis” as 
their Minneapolis headquarters 


One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys 
and Amusement Rooms 


TARIFF 


75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
s 


325 Ro 


200 Ro 


Or 


3.00 for two 


oms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3.50 for two 


oms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
$4.00 for two 


hers with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


| European Plan - 600 Rooms - 600 Baths 


$2.50 up, Single 


$4.50 up, Double 


Agent's Sample Rooms $5.00 per day 


Headquarters In Detroit For 


Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 


Motion Pisture Exhibitor’s Ass’n 


| Gab 


LARGE INFORMATION 
RACK IN WRITING ROOM 


Civentione on Request 


le d’Hote $1.00 - $1.50 


| Business WCen’s Luncheon 75c 


j 
j 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


HOTEL TULLER 


A. McKENDRICK, Mer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| DETROIT -. MICHIGAN 
_ Cafe a hed Carte Cafeteria Men's Grille 
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Of Interest to the Sales Manager 
Who Travels 


No longer will your salesmen shudder 
when you route them through Altoona, 
for Altoona is now the proud possessor 
of a new million dollar hotel—The Penn- 
Alto. It is Stevens built, and managed 
by David Olmstead of Cleveland. Gossip 
has it that Olmstead has a thirty year 
lease on the management, and will pay 
six per cent interest on the ground value 
of $100,000, and seven per cent on the 
actual cost of constructing the hotel, 
making 6.86 per cent of a total earning 
capacity of $65,000 a year. The hotel has 
two hundred rooms, all with bath, and 
ten sample rooms with wall bed and bath 
connection. 


Sales managers who take kindly to the 
idea of thinking of trains by name in- 
stead of by number may be interested in 
knowing that the “Sunshine Special”— 
the famous flyer between St. Louis and 
Texas—was named by T. B. Baker, 
whom sales managers who make Fort 
Worth will recall as being manager of 
the new Texas Hotel at that point. 


The King Edward in Toronto is deter- 
mined not to go the way of the good old 
“Queens” which for years was headquar- 
ters for Canada’s aristocracy while in 
Toronto. A new addition costing $3,500,- 
000 has just been opened, giving a com- 
bined rooming capacity of 850 rooms. 
Most of the rooms have twin beds. 


Without wishing to cast any reflections 
on Chicago’s down town hotels, which 
which are excellent, it is strange that so 
many sales executives when visiting Chi- 
cago for an extended stay will sleep in 
the bustles and turmoil of the loop, when 
by spending ten or fifteen minutes on the 
bus or train they could get out along the 
lake front, where the air is invigorating 
and where you can live like a human be- 
ing. The Edgewater Beach Hotel now 
has a luxurious auto bus that makes 
periodical trips to town, so that the hotel 
is convenient to the business man. Out 
on the South Side—ten minutes ride on 
the Illinois Central—we find the Chicago 
Beach Hotel overlooking the lake in 
Hyde Park. Incidentally, J. B. G. Lester, 
managing director of the Chicago Beach, 
has just announced a new building pro- 
gram which calls for a twelve story ad- 
dition with 1,000 reoms, giving the hotel 
a total of 1,600 rooms. Most of these 
outlying hotels in Chicago have special 
winter rates. 


If you need room to celebrate the busi- 
ness you take out ef Hartford on your 
next trip better stop at the Greater 
Bond, which opened early in September. 
It has the largest ball room in New Eng- 
land. Harry Bond admits that it is some 
hotel. Like all new hotels it cost $1,000,- 
000 according to the hotel trade papers. 
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The E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Com- 
pany, Inc., have recently had a reorgani- 
zation and are now on a new basis of 
control and operation. During the war 
the Du Pont Company added a number 
of enterprises more or less closely related 
to its own line of business, and under 
the new plan certain industrial branches 
of the business which can be unified, such 
as the dyes industry, the manufacture of 
Pyralin, Fabrikoid, paints and chemicals, 
and explosives, are each put under a gen- 
eral manager who will be responsible for 
his particular industry. Vice president 
R. R. M. CARPENTER has resigned from 
the finance committee to become general 
manager of the Cellulose Products De- 
partment; C. A. PATTERSON, former vice 
president and member of the executive 
committee is general manager in charge 
of explosives; CHARLES A. MEADE, for- 
mer vice president and member of the 
executive committee in charge of dys- 
stuffs; HUNTER GRUBB is in charge of the 
paint department; and C. W. PHELLIS is 
in charge of the Pyralin department. 


A single fact is worth a shipload of 
argument but it isn’t nearly as much fun. 


Financial Phases of Sales 
Management 
(Continued from Page 76) 


time when the pressure to get it is great. 

But those are the problems which con- 
front the sales end of a business today. 

Many a time the selling end has to 
stand alone and take the most bitter 
criticism from those above and below. 
But that is part of the selling business. 
The financial department must do the 
same thing. So must the manufacturing. 


And there is only one thing which en- 
ables a sales department to go through 
these conditions and that is confidence 
and faith. Sometimes what appears to be 
confidence and faith is just fool-hardi- 
ness and bluff. And in that case, it is a 
bad thing for the sales manager and a 
bad thing for the business. 


But on the other hand, the sales man- 
ager who knows his business—who has 
been through the game long enough— 
who can keep faith with himself and his 
principles — who can keep those above 
him as well as those below him sold to 
his plans—and who can keep his methods 
clean and right in the face of unending 
pressure to make concessions and allow- 
ances and special deals—the man who 
can do that is certain to not only pull 
himself through this year and next year 
—but he is going to do more—he is go- 
ing to show sales in four and five and 
ten years from now which are sound and 
healthy—and he is going to do more than 
that—he is going to show them at a 
profit. 
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Sales Managers 
Needing Salesmen 


READ 


with one company and shortly after 

the Sales Manager wrote and thanked 
us for putting him in touch with such good 
men. He also said he “was surprised” at the 
ability shown by our members. Why he should 
be surprised is a surprise to us because the 
men we recommend to Sales Managers have a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of 
salesmanship gained from the most practical 
and authoritative course in Salesmanship in 
the world. 


‘ , JE RECENTLY placed several men 


If you need a salesman let us surprise you. 
We have scores of members who are ready to 
step into sales positions—some who have had 
sales experience, others who are ready to take 
their baptism fortified with the knowledge 
gained from our System of Training. 


That N.S.T.A. members make good in a big 
way is best evidenced by the fact that our em- 
ployment Department serves most of the best 
known concernsandcorporationsin the United 
States and Canada. These concerns look to us 
to supply them with good sales timber—they 
recruit their sales forces from among our 
members with a full measure of satisfaction. 


Wonderful Records Made 
By Members 


We have in our files hundreds of records to 
prove our members have quickly led entire 
sales forces after a short period. Some of 
these records have been made by men who had 
never sold goods before. But they knew what 
to do and what not to do—thanks to N.S.T. A. 
training. 


In our sales literature we have thousands of 
testimonials from members, both experienced 
and inexperienced, who quickly jumped into 
the big pay class after completing our Course 
in the Art and Science of Selling. It will please 
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THATS! 


us to submit proof of these statements to you 
and recommend any number of men you 
may need to round out your sales force. 


No Cost or Obligation 


No matter what your requirements are, we 
are in a position to take care of you. We have 
listed with us Salesmen of all types and na- 
tionalities. They have had practical experi- 
ence in all lines of business and have added to 
their previous qualifications a thorough 
knowledge of Scientific Salesmanship. 


You do not obligate yourself to employ 
those we recommend to you. We refer to you 
only those whom we consider are especially 
qualified to sell your line. There is ABSO- 
LUTELY NO CHARGE—either to you or to 
our members. 


Many N.S. T. A. members today are “star” 
producers for leading Wholesalers and Job- 
bers—and we have just as good men to refer 
to you as we ever had in the past. They en- 
rolled with us to better themselves—and you 
will find no keener Salesmen no matter where 
you look for them. 


Just fill in and mail the Coupon below 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock* Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Employer’s Service Dept. 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please give us the particulars about members of 
your association for whom you are seeking sales positions. 


We plan to employ additional Salesmen. How many? 


Territory . aces 

Firm ... 

Street. .......... 

Py ee EE Me a 

Line. sin .. Manufacturer ..___.......... Wholesale House___._.______ 
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Fearless Stuff 


By Ed Shanks 


One cannot help but feel that a keen 
sense of humor is possessed by the 
vacuum cleaner salesman. who was told 
by a merchant that only a second hand 
machine would be considered, whereupon, 
the salesman looked up the merchant’s 
home address and finding that the wife 
had a cleaner, took it away and sold it 
to Mr. Husband, then delivered the 
money to the wife thus enabling her to 
make a down payment on the new ma- 
chine. 


The latest method of figuring income 
tax, as furnished recently by W. A. Cory, 
service sales manager of Otis Elevator 
Company, promises to work splendidly 
because after subtracting our golf score, 
we haven’t any more income tax to pay 
than a June bug. 


One sales manager sends in a particu- 
larly constructive treatise on how not to 
prepare an address on salesmanship. The 
recipe in brief is: 

First, copy from Webster’s the mean- 
ing of the word salesmanship and use it 
as the general opening of the address, 
immediately following your favorite 
darky joke. Second, define salesmanship 
as 99 44-100% getting the confidence of 
the buyer. Getting the confidence of the 
buyer is a brand new idea and any gath- 
ering of intelligent salesmen will be 
greatly startled by its presentation. 


“Treat ’em rough” advice was given to 
the stock salesmen of the National Guar- 
antee Credit Cor., according to a Phila- 
delphia newspaper. On the cover of the 
salesmen’s instruction book is the state- 
ment, “Our salesmen make $15,000 a 
year and better.” Mostly better, perhaps. 
Inside, in speaking of “landing” the 
prospect, one page says: 

“Step into a man’s office DELIBER- 
ATELY and CONFIDENTLY and FEAR- 
LESSLY, and sit down. Survey your 
prospect and let him know you are do- 
ing it. Ask him his name, if you like. 
Don’t say, ‘Yes, sir,’ and the like but 
gain the upper hand and hold it, and if 
you can’t hold it, get out. There are 
about 120,000,000 more people in the U. 
S. yet to be seen.” 

The man who wrote this advice will 
undoubtedly straighten up the little 
charge of fraud against them in the 
Philadelphia courts. The sales methods 
of this concern should be used as a model 
by any sallow faced party who nurses a 
longing to operate a nice shady business 
in some cool nook surrounded by modern 
concrete walls and steel bars. 


Some salesmen believe that “He who 
toils with pain will eat with pleasure” is 
based on the same theory used by the 
ignorant chap who frequently hit himself 
over the head with the hammer because 
it felt so good when he stopped. 
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Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


| - Personal Service and Supplies 


SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED: High class Sales Manager 
to take care of and build up Sales De- 
partment for a Manufacturer of women’s 
medium priced McKay’s shoe to the re- 
tail trade. Only those with the best of 
references and experience need apply. 
State full details and references in your 
first letter, as this opening is for a high 
class man who can get big results. 
Would be willing, if results are satisfac- 
tory, to give such a man an opportunity 
to buy some stock in the Organization. 
Box 1133, Sales Management, 1801 Le- 
land Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—Several men of character 
who combine selling, teaching and lectur- 
ing ability to promote educational serv- 
ice in Man Building and Salesmanship 
in Chicago and Middle West. Splendid 
future for those who qualify. Sell your- 
self to us in application. Address Box 
1149, Sales Management, 1801 Leland 
Avenue, Chicago. 


“POSITIONS WANTED 


Your New York problem will interest 
me. I want active work taking me out- 
side and making it necessary to meet 
buyers face to face. Am under forty, 
married and now employed as Sales 
Manager by manufacturer of iron and 
steel products in Greater New York Dis- 
trict. Let’s talk it over. Box 1147, Sales 
Management. 


Sales Statistician wants position. Ca- 
pable of analyzing sales, territories, ex- 
penses, -competition and shaping results 
into reliable reports for guidance of sales 
manager. Can get results from trade or 
instill new selling ideas into salesmen by 
letter. Familiar with principles of ad- 
vertising. Also willing to travel. Box 
1142, Sales Management, 1801 Leland 
Avenue, Chicago. 


I can show an exceptional record em- 
ploying, training, developing and direct- 
ing the sale sorganization of a prominent 
concern. Have sold goods on the road 
and am otherwise capable in getting full 
results in a sales organization. Have had 
a good experience in the leather industry 
and would like to consider a good prop- 
osition with a reputable concern requir- 
ing a man who can “make the grade.” 
May I give you the details of my record? 
Box 1145, Sales Management, 1801 Le- 
land Avenue, ee 


PRINTING 

HIGH GRADE PRINTING FOR 
HALF PRICE. Send stamps for samples 
of our high grade work and standardized 
price list that shows you in actual fig- 
ures the money we can save for you. 
Geo. S. McGinley, 57-A, 1129 West Moy- 
amensing Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wanted: Salesman salary and bonus, 
expenses paid, must be alert keen mer- 
chandiser; lines sells to dealers and con- 
sumers. Give full particulars which will 
be kept confidential. Box 1138, Sales 
Management, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED: Old established Cocoa and 
Chocolate house wants experienced trav- 
eling salesman for western territory, 
Resident of Chicago or other western 
city. Splendid opportunity. Box 1136, 
Sales Management, 1801 Leland Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


of SALES MANAGEMENT, ene monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October, 1921. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared John 
Cameron Aspley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher—The Dartnell Corperation, 1801 Le- 
land Ave., Chicago. 


Editor — John Cameron Aspley, 
Ave., Chicago. 


1801 Leland 


Business Managers—The Directors of The Dart- 
nell Corporation. 


2. That the owners are The Dartnell -Corpora- 
tion, a stock company organized and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Illinois, all stock 
being owned by J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. 


Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. B. Asplet, Chicago; 
J. Kemp, Chicago ; Cc. R. Johnson, Chicago ; 
E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ill.; P. R. Means, 


Chicago; H. G. 
Trine, Chicago. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: 


Trine, Chicago; and R. A. D. 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, givin 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the names of the per- 
son or corporation for whom .such trustee is act- 
ing is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


JOHN CAMERON ASPLEY, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first 
day of October, 1921. 


P. R. MEANS, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 28, 1923.) 
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